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EDMUND BURKE, Efq. 



SIR, 

IS HALL make no apology for 
dedicating to you a new edition 
of The Spirit of Patriotism, and 
The Idea of a Patriot King; 
a compofition of ' Lord Boling- 
broke, which he feems to have 
laboured with great art, and on 
which he has bellowed that polifh, 
and thofe nice and jfinifhing flrokes, 
which he had negleded to give to 
his other works. 

A The 
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The Author had no common 
views when he fet down to this 
work. He fpeaks of it with more 
than paternal fondnefs. Full of 
the glorious effe<Sts which the reign 
of a Patriot King would produce, 
and willing to imagine himfelf the 
happy inftrument to form £0 noble 
a character; in the concluiion <£ 
his book, he breaks out into the 
following pathetic, and, as he 
hoped, prophetical exprelGlonsI 
" Thofo who live to fee fuch hap- 
** py days, and to a£b in fo glorious 
" a fcene, will, perhaps, call to 
** mind, with fome tendernefs of 
" fentiment, the man who contri- 
" buted his mite to carry on fb 
" great a work, and who defired 

« life- 
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" life for nothing fo much) as to 
** fee 4 King of Great-Britain^ the 
mafi popular man in his country ^ 
and a Patriot King at the head of 
an united peopkl^ 



« 



Amongft thofewho lay claim to 
the generous title of Patriot, how 
few are there who know any thing 
of the true fpirit of Patriotifm ? The 
name of a Patriot, it is true, they are 
willing toafllime, for the^ame reafon 
that they would put on a rich and 
^lendid robe; the one gives an or- 
nament to the perfon, and the o- 
ther adds a luftre to the charader; 
but both a!re eaiily laid a^e, when 
either pleafure or intereft, ambition 
or conveniency demands. 

A 2 Your 
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Your chaxader, Sir, has ever beeti 
(o eftimable in private and public 
life, as to give the nation the 
ftrongeft aflurances of your perfift- 
ing to deferve the glorious name of 
Patriot. Bleft with the copious and 
commanding eloquence^ and all 
the various abilities of a Boling- 
broke, your conduiSb has been, and, 
1 doubt not, ever will be, more 
fteady and uniform than his. In 
advanced age, he lamented the 
confequeoces of paflions, which he 
had indulged in early and middle 
life, and, from his clofet, hoped to 
make atonement, by his excellent 
political writings, for his former 
unfteady and excentric condufl:. 
Your aidvances to the Temple of 

Honour, 
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Honour, were not Aidden and irre- 
gular, but gradual and progreflive. 
There is, therefore, no reafon to 
fear your being precipitated from 
that eminence by the impetuous 
gufts of pafGon, or the violent 
ftorms of ambition. 

Permit me to congratulate you 
on the choice which the free citizens 
of Briftol have made of you for a 
Reprefentative. They ihtended to 
confer a favour on you, but, in the 
opinion of the Public, they have 
done honour to themfelves. Thofe 
only are fit to repyefent the Sons of 
Freedom, who are incapable of 
mean arts to attain that honour. 
You did not flatter -your Conftitu- 
A 3 ents 
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ents by promifing more than you 
purpofed to perform ; you honeftly 
laid before them the plan of your 
intended condud. A Britiih Se- 
nator, like you, will not flatter ei- 
ther Prince or People : he only is a 
true friend to bothy who fupports, 
to the utmoft of his power, the 
prerogative of the crown, and the 
rights of. the people, as they arc 
fixed by the laws of the knd* 

^ ■ • • 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft obedient, 
Humble Servant, 

Nov. 29, 1774. 

Th o m as D a V I e s, 
THE 



THE 

PUBLISHER 

T O T H E 

READER. 



WHatever may have been the decifi- 
on of the public, concerning the 
philofophical works of Lord Bolingbroke, 
it is univerfally agreed, that his political 
writings contain a perfefl: fyftem of 
praftical politics; written with an ener- 
gy of ftile, and a ftrength of reafoning, 
not to be found in the Eflays of our moft 
celebrated writers upon Government. 

Befides thefe qualifications requifite 
in an Author, who prefumes to diftate 
in matters of which every man thinks 
himfelf a competent judge. Lord Boling- 

broke 
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broke has enlivened his fubje£): with a 
brilliancy of wit, and a poignancy of 
raillery, which gives an embellifhment 
to his ftile, and a relifh to his argument, 
and ferves to take off that drynefs in- 
cidental to logical deduftion. 

But, indeed, the intrinfic value of 
thefe works, chiefly confifts in the great 
variety of admirable and judicious obfer-* 
vations upon our Hiftorical Tranfaftions 
and State Revolutions; which form, al- 
together, an excellent and rational com- 
mentary upon the conftitution of thi$ 
kingdom. 

He that would apply proper remedies 
to the mifchiefs flowing from accidental 
breaches in our happy eftablifhment, 
and which derive their origin from the 
violent prejudices of party, and the blind 
rage of faftion ; from the weaknefs and 
wickednefs of minifters, from the cor- 
ruption of parliaments, and the in- 
croachment of prerogative, jnuft feek 
fof them in thefe volumes. 

Boling-. 
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Bolingbroke was no ipeculative writer, 
who by ranfacking the records of mufty 
books, forms fine ipun fchemes of Uto« 
pian Government in his clofet. No; he 
was a vigorous agent, and ikilful con- 
diiftor, in the moft difficult and trying 
emergencies of the ftate. He tells us no 
more than what he knew, and advifes 
nothing but what he put in pra6tice himr 
felf. 

He was wdT apprized thatiiis writings 
wouM be examititti with the moft piece* 
]Ag and jealous ieye, sikI with the moft 
inquifitorial and malevolent fpirit; he, 
therefore, compofed his Effays with a 
defign to ioittik a^kfting'^nd Tegular 
plaHi of political raitiidciaati^i which 
might, at all tim$», be ^rvicitebld^ t6 his 
country; arid pfcWre a warning 'and a 
lefioQ, in his oWti ^e, tothofe who e^ 
qually dreaded and^dgfiired his abilities. 

It is a cdmrnon; ^ though, ^ perhaps, 
ufeiefs piece of curiofity, to enter into a 
dircuHTion of which is the beft compofi*- 

tioa 
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tion of a great writer, amoiigft many o- 
thers almoft equally good. 

An ingenious gentleman, who has 
lately favoured the public with fome curi- 
ous anecdotes relating to Lord Boling- 
broke, afferts, in very pofitive terms, that 
his letter to Sir William Wyndham, is 
his great mafter piece. 

It cannot be denied that this is a very 
elaborate performance, and contains a 
very artful, as well as fpirited vindication 
of Bolingbroke's conduft, in the moft 
critical part of his life* But however 
meritorious this letter may be, when 
coniidered in a ceitain view, and as an 
abfolute deteftion of the folly and ab- 
furdity of jacobitical and high tory prin- 
ciples : it cannot be deemed a work alto- 
^ther fo ufefiil and intercfting to the 
community, as Treatifes written With a 
defign to point out effential errors in 
government, to reftify the miftakes and 
blunders of minifters, and to cxpofe, in 
•proper colours, their corrupt and iniqui- 
tous 
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tous proceedings: to recover our loflf 
conftitution, by bringing it back to firft 
principles, and to fix it on a durable 
bafis, by proving the neceffity of the 
independency of one branch of the legi- 
Hature on the other: it is plain then this 
traft cannot, from the inferiority of the 
fubje£t, be juftly compared either to 
Oldcaftles Remarks on the Hi/lory of Eng^ 
land I the Dijfertation on Parties^ or, I'be 
Idea (fa Patriot King. 

Dr. Goldfmith, in his fliort, but e- 
legant, life of Lord Bolingbroke, has 
indeed obferved, that in his inimitable 
work of the Dijfertation on Parties^ this 
great writer had fummoned Up the whole 
vigour of his mind, and defigned it ai a 
parting blow to Walpoie and his adherents. 

4)r, Hunter, in his Iketdi of the phi* 
lofophical character of Lord Bolingbroke^ 
beftows great and juft encomiums on his 
Political Works J but after fome reafi>Q*^ 
able deductions from the merit of hit 
notions re(pe<^ing the iacred writings^ 

he 
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he feems to give the preference, on the 
whole, to his Letters on the Study and 
JJfe of Hifiory. 

Lord Chcftarfield, in a letter* to his 
fon, Mr. Stanhope, extols to the fkies, 
^bt Spirit of Patriotifniy and The Idea 
of a Patriot King*, this work he recom- 
mends as a perfeft model of ftile, and 
frankly confefles, that he was unac- 
quainted with the extent and power of the 
Englifh language, till he read that book. 

From thefe feveral opinions of inge- 
nious and eminent authors, we may 
reafonably conclude, that the political 
writings of Bolingbroke, are the power- 
ful efforts of a great genius, long exer- 
cifed in bufinefsj that they are not only 
remarkable for vigour of ftile, but va- 
luable for their ufefulnefs to fbciety. •It 
is evident, that they are the deliberate 
and mature thoughts of a man, who 
had furveyed, with accuracy, fhe feveral 
forms of antient and modem govern- 
ment, and preferred that of his own 

.country 
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country td them all. And, laftly, that 
he laboured with ardour and fincerity to 
eftablifti the conftitution of this king- 
dom, on the beft and firmeft foundation; 
the equal maintenance of the legal pre- 
rogative of the crown, and the juft rights 
and privileges of the people. 



November, 1774% 



P. St 
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P. S. 

To this Edition I have added the cha- 
jra^er of Lord Bolingbroke^ drawn by 
the elegant and mafterly pen of the Earl 
of Chefterfield. 

I have alfo given i finall portrait of 
him from Lord Orrery, which is the 
more valuable, as we may fuppofe fome 
^f the features were drawn by Swift, 
though his Lordfhip had often feen and 
converfed with Lord Bolingbroke. 

I fhall plead no excufe for adding to 
thefe Mr. Pope's inimitable addrefs to 
his admired friend and patron, in the 
conclufion of his Effay on Man^ 



EARL 
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EARL OF CHESTERFIELD'S 

CHARACTER OP 

LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

i HAVE fent you, in a packet which 
your Leipfig acquaintance, Duval, fends 
to his correfpondent at Rome^ Lord Bo-« 
lingbroke'^ Letters on Patnotifm^ and 
The Idea of a Patriot King> which he pub-^ 
lilhed about a year ago, I defire that you 
will read thefe letters over and over again, 
with particular attention to the ftile, and 
to all thofe beauties of Oratory with 
which they are adorned. Till I read that 
book, I confefs I did not know all the 
extent and powers of the Engliflx lan- 
guage. Lord Bolingbroke has both a 
tongue and a pen to perfuade; his^ man-* 
ner of fpeaking in private converlation, 
is full as elegant as his writings; what-- 
ever fubjed he either fpeaks or writes 

upoHi 
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upon, he adorns it with the mod iplendid 
eloquence; not a ftudied or laboured elo- 
quence, but fuch a flowing happinefs of 
diftion, which (from care perhaps at firft) 
is become fo habitual to him, that even 
his moil familiar converfations, if taken 
down in writing, would bear the Prefs, 
without the leaft correftion either as to 
method or ftile. If his conduA, in the 
former part of his life, had been equal to 
all his natural and acquired talents, he 
Would moft juftlyhave merited the epithet 
of all-^accompli(hed. Heishimfelf fenfible 
6f his paft errors: thofe violent paflions, 
whic|i feduced him in his youth, have now 
fubfided by age; and, take him as he is 
now, the character of all-accomplifhed is 
more his due, than any man's I ever knew 
in my life. 

But he has been a moft mortifying in* 
ftance of the violence of human paflions, 
and of the weaknefs of the mofl exalted 
human reaibn. His virtues and his vices, - 
his reafbn and his paflions did not blend 

&em-- 
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tkemfelvcs by a gradation of tints, but 
formed a Ihining and fudden contraft. 

Here the darkeft, there the ftioft fplen- 
did colours, and both rendered more fhin-* 
ing from their proximity. Impetuofity^ 
cxcefs, and almoft extravagancy, cha-^ : 
radterifed not only his paffions, but even 
his fenfes. His youth was diftinguiftied 
by all the tumult andftorm of pleafiires, 
in which he moft licentioilfly trititdphed, 
difdaining all decorum* His fine ima- 
gination ba$ often: been heated and ex- 
haufte4 with his body, in cdebratinjg and 
deifying the proftitote'iof.ihe^ighfi "and 
his convivial: joys wert«p(ufhed to aH the 
extravagancy <rf l^i^antic ^^BaiSchanabV 
Thofc paffions were hitemijfte*'btft by a 
ftronger, Ambition* Thp formed* im- 
paired both his conftitution and his cha- 
rafter, buijitfeejajfeter deftroyed^bftth his 
fortune and fei^.ireputagtiQa/^ '-■' ^ -^^ 

He has noble and generous fentirtients. 

rather than fixed reflefted principles of 

good-nature and friendfhipj but they are 

a • more 
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more violent than lafting, and fuddenly 
and. often varied to their oppofite ex- 
tremes, with regard even to the fame per- 
fqns. He receives the common attentions 
of civility as obligations, which he re- 
turns with interefts and refents with 
paffion the little inadvertencies of human 
nature, which he repays with intereft too. 
Even a difference of opinion upon a phi- 
loiaphical fubjeft,, would provoke, and 
prove him no pra£lical philofopher, at 
leaft. 

Notwithftanding the diffipation of his 
youth, and tumultuous agitation of his 
middle age, he has an infinite fund of va- 
rious and almoft univerfal knowledge, 
which, from the cleareft and quickeft con- 
ception, and happieft memory, that ever 
man was bleffed with, he always carries 
aboHt^hitn. It is his pocketrihoney, and 
he never has occaiion to draw upon a 
book for any fum. He excels more par- 
ticularly in Hiftory, as his hiftorical 
work? plainly prove. The relative, political 
and commercial interefts of every x:ountry 

in 
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ill Europe, particularly of his own, 
are better known to him, than perhaps 
to any man in it 3 but how fteadily he has 
ptirfued the latter, in his public conduft^ 
his enemies, of all partiei and denomiha- 
tkifls, tell with joy* 

He ettgag^ youngy and diftinguifhed * 
himfeliP in bufmeis ; and his penetration 
was almoft intuition; I aiii bid enbugh to 
have hieard him fpeifc in Parfiainent* 
And I remember, that, though prejudic- 
ed againft him by party, I felt all the 
force and charms of his eloquence. Like 
Belial, in Milton, 

He made the worfe appear the better caufe* 

All the internal and external advantages 
and talents of an orator are undoubtedly 
his 5 figure, voice, elocution, knowledge, 
and, above all j the pureft and moft florid 
di6lion, with the jufteft metaphors, and 
happieft images, had raifed him to the poft 
of Secretary at War, at four-and-twenty 
years old ; an age at which others are hardly 
thought fit for the fmalleft employments, 
a 2 During 
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During his long exile in France, he ap- 
plied himfelf to ftudy with his charafte- 
riftical ardour; and there he formed, and 
chiefly executed the plan of a great philo- 
fophical work. The common bounds of 
human knowledge are too narrow for his 
warm and afpiring imagination. He muft 
go extra jlammantia mcenia Mundi^ and ex- 
plore the unknown and unknowable re- 
regions of Metaphyfics, which open an 
unbounded field for the excurfions of an 
ardent imagination; where endlefs con- 
jeftures fupply the defeat of unattainable 
knowledge, and too often ufurp both its 
name and influence. 

He has had a veiy handfome perfbn, 
with a moil engaging addrefs in his air 
and manners: he has. all the dignity and 
good breeding which a man of quality 
fhould or can have, and which fo few, 
in this country at leafl:, really have. 

Chbst. Lett. V. IL p. 289, 5(C. 
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LORD O R R E R Y's 



CHARACTER OF 



LORD BOLINGBROKE. 



'ORD Bolingbroke had early made 
himfelf mafter of books and men: but, 
in his firft career of life, being immerfed 
at once in bufinefs and pleafure, he ran 
through a variety of fcenes, in a furpriz- 
ing and excentric manner. 

When his paflions fubfided, by years 
and difappointment, and when he had 
improved his rational faculties by more 
grave ftudies and refleflion, he fhone 
out in his retirement with a luftre pecu- 
liar to himfelf, though not feen b)tvul- 
gar eyes. 

a 3 The 
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The gay ftatefman was changed into 
a philofopher, equal to any of the fageg 
of antiquity. The wifdom of Socrates, 
the dignity and eafe of Pliny, and the 
wit of Horace, appeared in all his writ-, 
ings and converfation. 

Jl^m^rks on Life of Swift, p, 222, &c. 
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P O P lE*s ADDRESS 

T O 

LORD BOLINGBROKE, 

IN THE CONCLUSION OF HIS 

ESSAY ON MAJ^. 

V>iOME then my friend! my genius! 

come along: 
Oh matter of the poet and the fong ! 
And while the mufe now ftoops and now 

afcends. 
To man's low paffions, or their glorious 

ends. 
Teach me like thee, in various nature wife. 
To fall with dignity, with temper rife; 
Form'd by thy converfe, happily to fteer 
From gTave to gay, from lively to fevere; 
Correft with fpirit, eloquent with eafe. 
Intent to reafon, or polite to pleafe. 

Oh! 
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Oh! while along the ftream of time 

thy name 
Expanded flies and gathers all its fame; 
Say, fhall-my little bark attendant jaaaitfail, 
Purfue the triumph and partake the gale? 
When flatefmen, heroes, kings, in duft 

repofe, 
Whofe fons fliall blufh their fathers were 

thy foes 5 
Shall then this verfe to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philofopher and 

friend ? 
That urg'd lyjf thee, I turned the tuneful art 
From founds to things, from fancy to the 

heart ; 
For wit's falfe mirror held up nature's 

light; 
Shew'd erring pride whatever is, is right; 
That reafon, paflion, anfwer one great aim ; 
That true felf love, and focial are the fame; 
That virtue only makes our blifs below; 
And all our knowledge is, ourfelves to 

know. 
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rJiE follomng papers were 
written federal years ago, at 
the requeft, and for the fake 
of fome particular friends, without 
any defegn of ever making them pub- 
lic. How they come to ^e madefo 
at this time, it may be proper to give 
an account. — The original draughts 
were entrufied to a man, on whom 
the author thought he might intirely 
depend, after he had exceed from 

Mm, 
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him^ and taken his promifey that they 
fl)ould ne^er go into any hands ^ ex^ 
ceft thofe of Jive or fix perfonSy who 
were then named to him. In this 
confidence the author rejied fecurely 
for frnie years ; and tho he was not 
without fufpicion^ that they had been 
communicated to more perfons than 
he intended they Jhould be^ yet he 
was hpty by repeated ajfurancesy 
even from fufpeSiing that any copies 
had gone into hands unknown to him. 
But this man was no fooner dead^ 
than he received information that an 
entire edition af i^oo cppiet of thefe 
papers had been printed^ that this 
very man had correEied ihe prefs^ 
and that he had left them in the hands 
of the printer y to be kept with great 

fecrecyy 
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fecrecyy till further order, ithehon^ 
printer kept his word with him better 
than he kept his with his friend : fo 
that the whole ^edition came at laft 
into the hands of the author ^ except 
fome fenso copies which this perfon had 
taken out of the heapy and .carried 
away. T^hefe are^ douhtlefs^ the 
copies which have been handed about ^ 
not very privately^ jince his death. 
H^e refi were all defireyedin onecom^ 
mon fire asfoon as they were given 
up^ except a copy or two^ which have 
never been fince out of the author s 
own hands. By thefe copies it ap^ 
peared^ that the Tnan who had been 
guilty of this breach of truji^ had 
taken upon him further to divide the 
fuhjeSi^ and to alter and to omit paf 

fagesy 
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fages^ according to the fuggejiions of 
his own fancy. 

What aggravates this proceeding 
extremely isy that the author had 
told him on fever al occafons^ among 
other reafons why he would not con-- 
fent to the publication of thefe papers ^ 
that they had been writ in too much 
heat and hurry for the public eye^ 
tho they might be trujied to a few 
particular friends. Headded^ more 
than oncey that fome things required 
to be foftenedy others perhaps to be 
Jirengthenedy and the whole moji cer-- 
tainly to be corre6ied*j even if they 
were to remain y as he then imagined 
they wouldy in the hands of a few 
friends only. This has been done 

fincey 
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Jince-, that there might he one copy at 
leaft more conformable to the author s 
intentions than thofe which had gone 
abroad^ or even than his original 
manufcripts. 

There isfcarct a nian in the world 
more detached from it, at this hour^ 
than the author of thefe papers^ or 
more indifferent to the cen/uretf mofi. 
people in //, hewing nothing to ex^- 
peEl^ nor any thing to fear from 
them. He mighty therefore, in his 
way of life, and in his. difpofitim of 
mind, either not have knimn thai. . 
fcraps and fragments of thefe papers 
had been employed tofwella monthly 
magazine, and that the fame honr 
our able employment of them was to 

be 



h cofmnued^ ir, htmidiHg it, ^ 
might hofoe deffifid and negieBedit* 
But fome of bis f fiends thought that 
it was too much tofujfer this bretuk^ 
oftruji, and the licentious advantage 
taken of it, to tnake him appear the 
author of writings^ tvhich were Be" 
come more^ p'operly the writings of 
others than his, confidering how they 
had heen garbled, afid in what man" 
n^ th»ywerepublified*^ Ihe editor 
therefore, who has in his hands the 
genuim copy which the author referv- 
edtohimfelf, after revifing and cor- 
reBingtbe ori^als, refolded to pub- 
lijhit; finceit was become impafftble 
to Under fuch as were not genuine 
from being retailed monthly or weekly 
to the worlds Neither the author 

nor 
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nor he would give offence wcmUmly 
to the Ihing : but the author neither' 
cany nor ought, on any account^ ttt>^ 
negleB what truth, honour, dnd the 
juflice due to his own charaBer re- 
quirei Neither the: author nor h» 
affeSi to accufe miniflerr- after their 
death, as the Egyptians formerly 
accufed even their kings* There is 
' the lefs reafon to do fo, fince the 
former may he, and are accufed, 
without fcruple, tho without fuccefs 
for the mofl part, during their lives » 
The anecdotes here related were true^ 
and the refleSiions niade upon them 
were jujl, many years ago* The 
former would not have been related, 
if he who related them had not known 
them to be true ; nor the latter have 

been 
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been madcy if he who made them had 
not thought them juji : and if they 
were true and juft then^ they mufi 
he true and juft nowy and always* 
The author therefore fcorns to difown 
them : and the editor thinh that he 
has no excufe to mahefor publifhing 
them. 
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L E T T E R L 

On the Spirit of PATRIOTIs^t. 

YOU have engaged me oh a fub- 
jeft which interrupts the feries- 
of thofe letters I was writing 
to you; but it is one, which, 
I cortfefs, I have very much at heart. I 
fliall therefore explain myfelf fully, nor 
blufh to reafon on principles that are out 
of fafhion among men, who intend no- 
thing by ferving the public, but to feed 
their avarice, their vanity, and their lux- 
ury, wthout the fenfc of any duty they 
owe to God or man. 

B It 
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It feems to me, that in order to mafn- 
tain the moral fyftcm of the world at a» 
eertain point, farb^low that of ideal pec* 
fe£lion, (for we are madie capable of con- 
ceiving what we are incapable of attain- 
ing) but however fufficient upon tha 
whole to conftitute a ftate eafy and happy >, 
or at the worft tolerable t I fay, it feems^ 
to me, that die- Ajxtho^ of nature has 
thought fit to mingle from: time to time, 
among the focieties^ ef men, a few, and 
but a few of thofe, on whom he is gra- 
ciou% pleafed to beftow a larger propor- 
tjipa of the ethereal, iplriyt th^ix is g^ven in^ 
\^p ordiiiar}^ cpaJtle-of hi& providesc^ ta 
the; ^9/5 of nwcn^ Tbe£?;are t^y whaen-^ 
^;;ofs. s^inoft. tlse whok r^aibn of the f][>e- 
des,^ who are bpm t^iiiftifiiiSb^ to guijie^ 
and to p^e%y^^ Wihp are d«6g^l^4 to be 
^tutoirs ^f\A^th^ guardiaas.ro£ hqm^ 
^kid. WhcQ) thpf^ p£:ove' A|ch^ thisy exhi-- 
]^ tq us exai9gl|^s.r of t^e highpft virtijjE;,. 
m^ tt;^ tFud^^.^}^:^ aod.they di^fervetpr 
1)4^ theii; f/^ftivaljs. l^t,, ipO^^of th^t: 
pack of Ahdchorites anil Entbtf^s^^ wijtifc 
^ofe names the c^endar is crowded and, 

dif-^ 
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di^aced. When thefe men apply their 

talents to othet purpofcs, when they ftrive 

to be great atid defpife being good, they 

COtWttrit a moft facrilegious breach of 

tttrft J they pervert the means, they defeat 

as fair as lies in fhem the defigns of provi- 

dttitdi and difturb in fome fort the fyftcm 

of infinite Wifilom. To mifapply thefe ta- 

lefits is the moft difFufed, and therefore 

thfe greateft of crimes in it's nature and 

cdh&quences J but to keep them unexert- 

etf, 4ttd^ unemployed; is a crime too. Look 

B&&dt you, my Lord, from the palace to 

thfe <dttdge; you will find that the bulk 

of Ajahkind is made to breathe the air of 

this dtrhofphert, to roam about this globe, 

and to cohfume, like the courtiers of Al^ 

ciri6iis\ the fruits of the earth. Nos nutHe^ 

rusfumus&frugisconfumerenafi. When 

they^have tfdd this infipid round a certain. 

nUitober of years, and begot others to do 

the fame after them, they have lived : and 

if they have performed, in fome tolerable 

degree, the ordinary moral duties of life, 

thdy have done all they were born to do. 

Look about you again, my Lord, nay look 

B 2 kito 
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into your own breaft, and you will fincl 
that there are fuperior fpirits, men who 
fliew even from their infancy, tho it be 
not always perceived by others, perhapsj 
not always felt by themfelves, that they 
were born for fomething more, and bet- 
ter. Thefe are the men to whpm the part: 
I mentioned is affigned.. Their talents de- . 
note thtir general defignation^: dxid thejjp-r.* 
portunities of conforroinig themfelves to it; i 
that arife in the courfe of tl>ingSi or that- 
are prefented to them by any circpmftaacestv 
of rank and fituation in th^ fpciety to which 
th6y belong, denote the particular vaca-^ 
tion which it is not lawful for diem to re-^, 
lift, nor eventanegleft. Thp. duration of 
the lives^ of fuch men as thefe is to bede-;^ 
termined, I think, by the length and im- . 
portance of the parts tliey a6l, not by the 
number of years that pafs between their 
coming into the world, and their going. 
out of it. Whether the piece be of three^. 
or of five aits, the part may be long : and' 
he who fuftains it thro the whole may 
be faid to die in the fulne& of years^ 

whUft 
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thrift he, wlio declines it foonei', may 
T)e faid not to live out half his days. 
' I have fometimes reprefented to myfelf 
the Vulgar^ who are accidentally diftin- 
guifhed by the titles of king and fubjeft, 
of lord and vaflal, 6f nobleman and pea- 
Tarit ; and xhtfew who are diftinguiflied 
by nature fo effentially from the herd of 
mankind, that (figure apart) they feem to 
1)0 of anollier fpecies, in this manner. The 
former come into the world and continue 
in it like Dutch travellers in a foreign 
country. Every thing they meet has the 
grace of novelty : and they are fond alike 
of every thing that is new. They wander 
about from one objeft to another, of vain 
:curiofity, or inelegant pleafure. If they are 
induftrious, they fhew their indufljy in 
copying figns, and colle6ling raottos and 
epitaph's. They loiter, or they trifle away 
their whole time: and their prefence or 
their abfence would be equally unper- 
ceived, if caprice or accident did not raife 
them often to ftatioas, wherein their ftu- 
pidity, their vices, or their follies, make 
-ihem a public misfortune. The latter come 
B 3 . ' into 
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into the world, or at leaft continue in it 
after the efFefts of furprizp and inexpe- 
rience are over, like nien who are fent ori 
more important errands. They ohlerve 
with diftinftion, they admire with know- 
ledge. They may indulge themfelves in 
pleafure J but as their induftry is not em- 
ployed about trifles, fo their amufementa 
are not made the bufinefs of their lives,. 
Such men cannot pafs i^nperceived thro a 
country. If they retire from the world, 
their (plendor accompanies them, and en- 
lightens even the obfcurity of their re- 
treat. If they take a part in public life, 
the efFeft is never indifferent. They ei- 
ther appear like miniflers of divine ven- 
geance, and their courfe thro the world is 
inarked by defolation and oppreffipn, by 
poverty and fervitude: or tliiey are the 
guardian angels of the country they inha- 
bit, bufy to avert even the mofl: diflant 
evil, and to maintain or tp procure peace, 
plenty, and the greateft of human bleJC- 
fings, liberty. 

Froip the obfervation, tKat fupcriority 
of parts is often employed to do fuperjor 

mifchief. 
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mifchief, rto eonfeqtrence can be drawn 
againft the truth I erideavour to dftdWifli. 
Reafon collets the Will of God frdifl the 
conftitation of thifigS, ?n this' as !ri other 
cafes s but ifl no cafe does the Divine power 
impel us fteceffarily td cdtLhrfti ourfelv^s 
to this Will : and tkerrfbreirom the mif- 
appKcaf roh of fuperior paf ts to the hiitt, 
»o argum^QLt can be drawn agaitift this 
pofition., that they were given for the good 
of mankind. Reafon deceives us tioU we 
deceive otirfefves, and faJflfer oiir Wills to 
be determinied by other tnotives. Mon- 
taigne orCHARRON would fay, -Tbmme 
J^ pipCy * man is at once ids ow» fliarper, 
* and his own bubblp/ Human nature is 
her own bawd, fays Tully, Blanda cotir- 
ciliatrix & quafiJenafui. He who cori- 
liders the oiniverfal wants, imperfeftibns, 
^nd vices of his kind, muft agree that men 
were intended not only for fociety, but to 
cinite in commonwealths, and to fubrtiit to 
laws. Legum idrirco omnes fervi fumusy ut 
liberi ejfe p^Jfimus^ And yet this very rnaii 
will be feduced by his own pafltonS, or the 
paffionsand examples of others, to think, 
B 4 or 
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or to a£t as if he thought, the very con- 
trary. So he who is confcious of fuperior 
endowments, fuch as render him more ca^ 
pable than the generality of men to fe- 
cure and improve the advantages of fo- 
cial life, by preferving the commonwealth 
in ftrength and fplendor, even he may be 
feduced to think, or to aft as if^hethought, 
that thefe endowments were given him 
for the gratification of his ambition, and 
his other paffionsj and that there is no. 
difference between vice and virtue, be*, 
tween a knave and an honeft man, but 
one which a prince, who died not many 
years ago, alferted, * that men of great 

* fenfe were therefore knaves, and men 

* of little fejife were therefore honeft/ 
But in neither of thefe cafes will the truth 
and reafon of things be altered, by fuch 
examples of human frailty. It wjU be 
ftill true, and reafon will ftiU demon^* 
ftrate, that all men are dirpfted, by the 
general conftitijtion of human nature, to 
fubmit to government; and that fomc 
men are in a particular manner defigned 
tQ take care of that government on which 

the 
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the common happinefs depends. The 
ufe that reafon will make of fuch exam- 
ples will be only this, that fmce men are 
fo apt, in every form of life and every 
degree of underftanding, to aiSl againft 
their intereft and their duty too, without 
benevolence to mankind, or regard to the 
divine will; it is the more incumbent on 
thofe, who have this benevolence and this 
regard at heart, to employ all the means 
that the nature of the government al- 
lows, and that rank, circumftances of 
fituation, or fuperiority of talents, give 
them, to oppofe evil, and promote good 
government 5 and contribute thus to pre- 
fcrve the moral fyftcm of the world, at 
that point of imperfe6lion at leaft, which 
feems to have been prefcribed to it by the 
great Creator of every fyftem of beings* 

Give me leave now, my Lord, to caft 
my eyes for a moment homeward, and 
to apply what I have been faying to the 
prefent ftate of Britain. That there is 
no profufion of the ethereal fpirit to be 
obferved among us, and that we do not 
abound with men of fuperior genius, I 

am 
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am ready to confefs; but I think ttere h 
no ground for the complaints I hav« heard 
made, as if nature had not done her part 
in our age, as weU as in former 9g€», by 
producing men capable of fenring tm 
commonwealths The manners ef our 
fcre^fatherswcre, I believe, in many re- 
ijpc^s better: they had more probity per- 
haps, they had certainly more fliow of 
honour, and gieater induftry. But ftiU 
nature fows alike, though we do not reap 
alike. There are,, and as there always 
have been, there allways wilf be fuch 
cveatures in government ae^I have defep}l>- 
€d abo%«« Fortune maintains a kind c^ 
rivalihip with wifdom, and piques herfelf 
often in favour of foc^ as well as knavesw 
Socrates ufed to (a^, that altho no 
nian undertake a trade he has not karn*- 
ed, even the meaneftj yet every one 
thinks himfelf fufficiently qualified for 
the hariieft oi all trades, that of govern- 
ment. He i&id tfiis- upon the experience 
he had in Greece. He would not change 
his opinion if he lived now in Britain. 
But howevtf ^ fuch characters as^ thefe 

would 
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wQuld 4o little hurt, generally fj^aking^ 
or wovi)i^ f&ot do it long, if they, J^ood 
^one. Tp dp gr?at hwrt, fome geniu8» 
^me knowliedge, fpni^ talents in fliort^ 
iis|[tural or acquired, are necefiary: left 
wdeed, % l6f$ than are required to do 
goodj, b\it always fonie. Yet I imagine, 
iHP% the wojfft minifter could, do ail the 
fEVi^hieif he does by the roifapplication of 
|us talents alone, if it were not for the 
mxTapplication of much better talents than 
his by fome who }pin with him, and the 
non-application, or the faint and unfteady 
exercife of their talents by fome who op- 
pofe him; as well as the general rem^ 
nefs of mankind in acquiring knowledge, 
^ndin improving the parts which God has 
given them for the fervice of the public. 
Thefe are the great fprings of national 
misfortunes. There have been monftera 
in other ages, and other countries, as 
vfcU as ours J but they have never conti*- 
nued their devaftatipns long, when these 
were heroes to oppofe them. We will- 
fuppofe a man imprudent, raftiv prefum- 
ptuous, ungracious, infolent and profli- 
gate. 
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gate, in fpeculation gs well as prafldccii 
He can bribe, but he cannot feduce: he 
can buy, biit he cannot gain: be caft 
lye, but he cannot deceive. From 
whence then has fuch a man his ftrength ? 
From the general corruption, of the^peo- 
ple, nurfed up to a full maturity under 
his adminiftration ; from the venality of 
all orders and all ranks of men, fome of 
whom are fo proftitute, that they fet 
themffelves to fale, and even prevent ap- 
plication. This would be the anfwer, 
and it would be a true one as far as it 
goes ;, but it does not account for the 
whole. Corruption could not fpread 
with fo much fuccefs, tho reduced into 
fyftem ; arid tho fome minifters, with 
equal impudence and folly, avowed it by 
themfelves and their advocates, to be the 
principal expedient by which they go- 
verned, if a long and almoft unobferved 
progreffion of caufcs and effefts, did not 
prepare the conjuncture. Let me explain 
it and apply it, as I conceive it. One 
party had given their whole attention, 

during 
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during feveral years,, to the projeft of en- 
riching themfelves, and impoverifhing 
the reft of the nation; and, by thefe and: 
cither means, of eftablifliing then- domi-' 
nion under the government and with the 
£a.vour of a family,^ who were fbiteigners^ 
and therefore might believe^ . that they, 
were eftablifhed: on the throne by thc^ 
good will and ftrength of this party alonei 
This party in general were fo intent oa 
thefe views, and many of them, I fear^i 
are fo ftiU, that they did not advert in; 
time to the neceffary confequences of the 
meafures they abetted: nor did they con* 
fider, thiat the power they raifed, and by 
which they hopcd'to. govern tfeeir coun-' 
try, would govern them with the very 
rod of iron they fogged, and would be 
the power of a prince or miriifter, not 
that of a party Jong. Another party con- 
tinued four, fulleh, and inaftive, with, 
judgments fo weak, and pafiions &> ftrong^ 
that even experience, and a fevere one 
furely, was loft upon them. Th^ wait^ 
ed, like the Jewsj for a Meffiah^ that 
may never comej and under whom, if 

he 
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he did come, they would be flrangeljf 
difap(>ointed in their expedt^tkms of gloiy 
and triiitnph, and unitrerfal dominion. 
Whilft they waited, they were marked 
atit like the Jews^ a diftin6): race, hewers 
6f wood ^nd drawers 6f water^ fcarce' 
members of the community, tho bom 
intheconntry. AlHndiffbrenrmen ftood 
as it were at a gaze: and the few, who 
were jeakyus of the courts were ftiU more 
jealous of ontt another;- fo that a iirength 
fufficierit ta oppbfd baxf miniftcrs was not 
eaify to be formdd. When this ftrength 
was formed, and th6 infufficiency or ini^ 
qftity of fhe adminlftration was^ daily 63^- 
pofed to pttWic view, diany adhered at 
firft to the rhinifter, and others werefince 
gained to his caufe, becaiife they kndw 
nothing of the conftitutioil of their own, 
nor of the hiftory of odier countries'; but 
imagined wildly, that things always went 
as^they faVv them goj and that liberty has 
been, and therefore may be preferved un- 
der the influence of the fame cofriiption. 
Others perhaps were weak! enough ti> be 
frightened at firft, as fome are hypocri-" 

tical 
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tical enough to pretend to be ftill^ with 
the appellations of Tory and Jacobite^ 
which are always ridiculoufly given to 
every man who does not bow to the bra- 
zen image that the king has fet up. Others 
again might be perfuaded, that no fatal 
ufe at leaft would be made of the power 
acquired by corruption ; and men of fu- 
perior parts might and may ftill flatted 
them&lves, that if this power fhould be 
ia employed, they fhall have time and 
peans to ftop the e3e3:s of it. The firft 
of theie are ieduced by their ignorance 
and futility;- the fecondj if they are not 
hypocrites, by their pcejja^lices ^ the third'^, 
by their partiality smdr blind confidence; 
the laft^ by their pcefomption ; and all 
of them- by the mammon of onrighte- 
oufiiefs, their private intereft, which they 
endeavour to palliate and to reconcile as* 
w^ll as they can ta that of the public : 
G? caca cupiditate carrupti.y non intellt^ 
guntfe^ dum v^ndunty & ixanire. 

According to this- reprefentation,.wMah^ 
I take to be tme, your Lordfhip will 
agree that our unfortunate country af- 
fords 
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fords an example in proof of what is af-* 
ferted above. The Dutch travellers I 
fpoke of, men of the ordinary, or be- 
low the ordinary fize of underftanding, 
tho they are called by caprice, or lift- 
ed any other way into power, cannot 
do great and long mifchief, in a country 
of liberty; unlefs men of genius, know- 
ledge, and experience, mifapply thefe ta- 
lents, and become their leaders. A mi- 
nifterial faftion would have as little abi- 
lity to do hurt, as they have inclination 
to do good, if they were not formed and 
conduced by one - of better parts than 
tliey; nor would fuch a minifter be able 
to fupport, at the head of this truflly pha- 
lanx, the ignominious tyranny impofed 
on his country, if other men, of better 
parts and much more confequence than 
himfelf, were not drawn in to mifapply 
thefe parts to the vileft drudgery imagin- 
able; the daily drudgery of explaining 
nonfenfe, covering ignorance, dilguifing 
folly, concealing and even juftifying fraud 
and corruption; inftead of employing 
their knowledge, their elocution, their 

IkiU, 
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&U1, experience and authority^ to jcorre6i: 
the adminiftration and to guard the con- 
ftitution* But this is not all: the ex-^ 
ample Ihews a great deal more* Tour 
.Lordfhip's experience aS well as mine will 
|uftify what I am going to fay* It fhews 
further, that fuch d, conjunfture could not 
be rendered efFeftual to preferve power ill 
ibme of the weakeft and fome of the 
worft hands in the kingdom, if there was 
not a non-application, or a faint and un-^ 
Acady exercife of parts on one fide, as 
well as an iniquitous mifapplication of 
them on the other : and I cannot help 
^ying, let it fall where it will, what I 
have faid perhaps already, that the for-- 
mer is a crime but one degree inferior to 
the latter. The more genius, induftry, 
and fpirit are employed to deftroy, the 
harder the talk of faving our country 
becomes; but the duty increafes with the 
difficulty, if the principles on which I 
rcafon are true* In fuch exigences it is 
not enough that gem us be oppofed to 
genius J fpirit muft be matched hy fpirit. 
. They, who go about to deftroy, ar^ 
C animated 
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animated from the firft by ambition and 
avarice, the love of power and of money : 
fear makes them often deiperate at ItA. 
They muft be oppofed therefore, or they 
will be oppofed in vain, by a fjpirit abte 
to cope with ambition, avarice, and de«- 
ipair itfelf: by a i^irit able to cope With 
thefe paffions, when they are favoured 
and fortified by the weaknefs of a nation, 
and the ftrength of a government. *lft 
fuch exigences there is little difference, 
as to the merit or the cffeft, between 
oppofing faintly and urifteadily, and not 
oppofing at all : nay the former may be of 
worfe confequence in certain circum- 
flances than the latter. And this is a truth 
I wifti with all my heart you may not fee 
verified in our country, where many, I 
fear, undertake oppofition not as a dufy^ 
but as an adventure : and looking on 
themfelves like volunteers, not like men 
lifted in the fervice, they deem themfelves 
at liberty to take as much or as little 
of this trouble, and to continue in it as 
long, or end it as foon as they pleafe. It 
is but a few years ago, 'that not the mer- 
chants 
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ckants alone, but the whole nation, took 
fire at the projeft of new excifes. The 
pro^di was oppoTed, hot on mercantile 
confiderations and interefts alone, but on 
the true principles of liberty. In parlia- 
ment, the oppofition was ftrenuoufly 
choagh fupportcd for a time 5 but there 
was fo little difpoiition to guide and im-* 
prove the fpmt, that the chief concern of 
tilbie who took the lead feemed applied 
to keep it down ; and yet your Lordfhip 
reaaembcrs how high it continued again ft 
tfajCf projeftor 5 till it was calmed juft ber 
fore the eleftions of the prefent parlia- 
ment, by the remarkable indolence and 
iiiaftivity of the laft fcflion of the laft* 
Bat tfiefe friends X)f ours, my Lord, are 
ai ihtiGh miftafcen in their ethics, as the 
eviint will (hew they have been in their* 
poiitics. 

.^3lie fervice of our country is no chi- 
moriical, but a real duty. He who admits 
tht proofs of any other moral duty, 
drawn from the conftitution of human 
' nature, or from the moral fitnefs and un- 
fitnefe x>{ things, muft admit them in 
C 2 favour 
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favour of this duty, or be reduced to the 
luolt ahfurd inconfiilency. When he has 
once admittul the duty on thefe proofed 
ii will be no difRcult matter to demon- 
ilratc to him, that his obligation to the 
pel formancc of it is in proportion to the 
uuaiis and the opportunities he has of 
pcilorining it; and that nothing can dif- 
ihaigc him from this obligation as long 
a.i he has thcfc means and thefe opportn- 
nilic» iit his power, and as long as his 
iMunt ry continues in the fame want of his 
U'lviic. Thcfc obligations then to the 
|iiiblti (crvicc may become obligations for 
lilr on certain perfons. No doubt they 
may: andfliall this confideration become 
a irafon for denying or evading them? 
0\\ I he contrary, fure it Ihould become a 
\M\ii\i for acknowledging and fulfilling 
ihnn, wilh the grcatell gratitude to the 
jiupn'MH^ llcinj^, who has made us capable 
ot ai'linjj; To cxcdlcnt a part, and of the 
Mliiinit hrni'volnux* to mankind. Supe- 
\\\k\ i.tliMts, and fiipcrior rank amongft 
%K\\\ |i lliKv riiMimvs, whether acquired by 
\\\\\\\, **i l»Y ^hc couifc of accidents, and 

the 
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the fuccefs of our own induftry, are 
noble prerogatives. Shall he who pof- 
fefles them repine at the obligation they 
lay him under, of paffing his whole life 
in the nobleft occupation of which hu- 
man nature is capable ? To what higher 
ftation, to what greater glory can any 
mortal afpire, than to be, during the 
whole courfe of his life, the fupport of 
good, the controul of bad government, 
and the guardian of public liberty ? To 
be driven from hence by fuccefsful tyran- 
ny, by lofs of health or of parts, or by 
the force of accidents, is to be degraded 
in fuch a manner as to deferve pity, and 
not to incur blame : but to degrade our- 
felves, to defcend voluntarily, and by 
choice, from the higheft to a lower, per- 
haps to the loweft rank among the fons 
of Adam; to abandon the government of 
men for that of hounds and horfes, the 
care of a kingdom for that of a parifh, 
and a fcene of great and generous efforts 
in public life, for one of trifling amufe- 
ments and low cares, of floth and of idle- 
nefs, what is it, my Lord ? I had rather 
C 3 your 
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your Lordfliip fhould name it than I. 
Will it be faid that it is hard to exaft 
from fame men, in favour of others, that 
they fhould renounce all the pleafures. of 
life, and drudge all their days in.bufi- 
nefs, that others may indulge themi^ves 
in eafe ? It will be faid without grounds, 
A life dedicated to the fervice of our 
country admits the full ufe, and no life 
fhould admit the abufe, of pleafures: 
' the leaft^are confiftent with a confUnt 
difcharge of our public duty, the greateft 
arife from it. The common, the feniiaal 
pleafures to which nature prompts us, 
and which reafon therefore does not for- 
bid, tho (he (hould always direfl, are fo 
far from being excluded out of a life of 
bufinefs, that they arc fometimes necef- 
/ary in it, and are always heightened by 
it ; thofe of the table, for inftancc, may 
be ordered fo as to promote that which the 
cider Cato calls vita conjimSHonetn. In 
the midft of public duties, private ftudies, 
and an extreme old age, he found time 
to frequent the fodalitateSy or clubs of 
friends at i?(?/^^, and to fit up all night 

with 
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with his neighbours in the country of the 
Sabines. Cato*s virtue often glowed with 
wine : and the love of women did not hin- 
4er.CJESAR from forming and executing 
the greateft proj efts that ambition ever fug- 
Mj8:e4< ^ut if CiESAR, whilft belaboured 
todeftroy the liberties of his country, en- 
joyed th^fe inferior pleafures of life, which 
a man who labours to fave thofe liberties 
may enjoy as well as he 5 there are fupe- 
ripr pleafures in a bufy life that Caesar 
neyer knew, thofe, I mean, that arifefrom 
a faithful difcharge of our duty to the 
commonwealth. Neither Montaigne 
in writing his eflays, nor Des Cartes in 
;building new worlds, nor Burnet in 
framing an antedeluvian earth, no nor 
Newton in difcovering and eftablifh- 
ing the true laws of nature on experiment 
and a fublimer geometry, felt more in- 
telleftual joys, than he feels who is a real 
patriot y who bends all the force of his 
underftanding, and direfls all his thoughts 
and aftions, to the good of his country. 
When fuch a man forms a political 
fcheme, and adjuft various and feeming- 

c 4 ly 
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ly independent parts in ir to one gi^sat 
^rid'good defign, he is trtfafporiwj ^t 
imagination, or abforbcd in medltali6«\«a8 
much and 'as agreeably as they: andltlfe 
fatisfaaion that arifes from thi'^HRitHt 
importance of thefeobjefts, tntvcPf ^p 
of the work, is vaftly in bis favour.- ^^w 
is here that the fpeculative philofophcrt 
labour and pleafure end. But h^ «4lb 
fpeculates in order to adf^ goes on, diiU 
carries his fcheme into execution. His 
labour continqes, it varies, it increafei'; 
but fo does his pleafure too. The execCi^- 
tion indeed is often traverfed, by unfore- 
feen and untoward circumftances, by^tifc 
perverfenefs or treachery of friends, dnfl 
by the pow?r or malice of enemies^^: ^bilt 
the firft and the laft of thefe animate^' isttti 
the docility and fidelity of fome ttidh 
make amends for the perverfenefs ^fl'd 
treachery of others, Whilft a great cveht 
js in fqfpenfe, the ^ftion warms, and 
the very fufpenfe, made up of hope and 
fear, maintains no unpleafing agitation in 
the mind. If the event is decided fuccefsr 

fully, 
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fully, fuch a man enjoys pleafure propor- 
tibii^le to the good he has done; a plear 
fureiike to that which is attributed to the 
Siipireme Beiiig^ on a furyey of his works. 
If ^^ventis decided otherwife, andufurp- 
U^ courts, or overbearing parties prevail j 
fuch a maifi has ftill the teftimony of his 
confdence, and a fenfe of the honpur he 
has acquired, to foothe his mind, and 
fwpport his courage. For altho the courfe 
of ftate-affairs i^e to thofe who meddle ia 
them like a lottery, yet it is a lottery where"* 
]in no good man can be a lofer ; he may be 
yeviledj it is true, infteadpf being applaudU 
ed,|and m^y fuffer violence of many kinds* 
I will not fay, like Seneca, that the 
nobleft fpeftacle whifh God can be^ 
hold, is a virtuous man fufferingf and 
ftruggling with afHi6tioijs : but fhis I viiU 
fay, that the fecond Cato 4rjven out of 
the forum, and dragged to prifon, enjoy- 
ed motre inward, pleafure, and maintained 
more outward dignity, than they who 
infulted him, and who triumphed in the 
ruin of their country. But the very ex- 
ample 
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nipple of Cato may bcm^ed ^^ahzfs a- 
g/siSaiA, what I have infifted i^ioa: it nouiy 
]bp aOced, what good he ^d to R$9f^j fay 
dedicating his whole life to het fsfYV^, 
what honour to himielf foy 4yil^ ^.V^ 
tica? It may be i^d» that goyemments 
hfve their periods like all tilings human; 
^at they may be broii£^t back to thdr 
primitive principles during a certain time, 
but that when thefe principles dre worp 
out^ in the minds of men, it is a vfin en- 
terprize to endeavour to renew them: 
that this is the cafe of all governinents, 
when the corruption of the peopl? Qomes 
to a great pitch, and is grown uniy^riiil: 
th^t when a houfe whidi is old, and quite 
decayed; tho often repaired, not only 
cracks, but totters even from the foun- 
dations, every man in his fenfes runs put 
of it, and takes (helter where he can, and 
that none but madmen continue obftinate 
tp repair what is irreparable till they are 
cruflied in the ruin. Juft {oy that we 
muft cpntent purfelves to live under the 
government: we like the leaft, when that 

form 
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form which we like the moft is deftroyed, 
/«rworn otit- according to thecounfel pf 
J^otABEiSLi^L in one of his letters to Ci- 
j&fcJio*^ But, ihy Lord, if Cato could' not 
!iv*i he prolonged the life of liberty t the 
"^Bterties of Rome would have beeja loft 
wtsm Catiline attacked them, abetted 
ftrobably by Caesar and Crassus, and 
thrworft citizens of Rome-, and when Ci- 
jCfiKbo defended them, abetted by Cato 
and the beft. That Cato erredin his con- 
dttfl:, by giving way too much to thena^^ 
tural roughiiefs of his temper, and by al- 
lowing too little for that of the Romans^ 
among whom luxury had long prevailed, 
itad corruption was openly pra6tifed, is 
^oft true. He was incapable of em- 
l^loying thofe feeming compliances that 
are reconcileable to the greateft fteadi- 
n^s, and treated unikilfully a crazy con- 
ftitution. The iafety of the common- 
Kyealth depended, in that critical conjunc- 
ture, on a coalition of parties^ thefenaUrim 
and the eqiuejirian : Tvllx had form- 
ed it, Cato broke it. But if this good, 

for 
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for I think he was not aOj-^^e Xfx?f^ 
erred in the particular refpefls I Wve vec^ 
tured to mention, he deferved npipft cer- 
tainly the glory he acquired l?y the gene- 
ral tenor, of his condudt, aAd by dc^^ 
eating the whole labour of his Ufeto ^ 
fcrvice of his country. He would havj^ 
deferved more if he had perfifted )n^aia.i 
taining the fame caufe to the ei)d^ ^^ 
would have died I think with a betttjij 
grace at Munda than at Vtica. If tipj 
be fo, if Cato may be cenfured, feverc^y 
indeed, but juftly, for abandoning t^g 
?aufe of liberty, which he would not 
however furvive j what Ihall we fay ^ 
thofc;, who embrace it faintly, purfue \\ 
irrefolutely, grow tired of it when th|^ 
have much to hope, and give it up when 
they have nothing to fear ? 

My Lord, I have infifted the more on 
this duty which men owe to their coun- 
try, becaufe I came out of England^ and 
continue ftill, ftrongly affefted with what 
I faw when I was there. Our govern- 
ment has approached, nearer than ever 

before. 
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before/ fttthft thie principles of it, fince 
the rcVdlution of one thoufand fix hun-^ 
dttd ^ttd eighty eight : and the acceffion 
oFffie]^efent family to th^ throne, has 
gi^iti the i^fifeft opportunities, as well as 
the jufteft r^fons, for compleating the 
fch6irie*bf liberty, and improving it ro 
pcifefilibn. 'But it feems to me, that, iii 
oui* firparatfe world, as th6 means of af- 
fertingand fiipporting liberty are increaf. 
cd, all concern for it is diminiflied. I 
beheldj when I was among you, more 
abjeftfervility, in the manners and beha- 
viour of {Particular men, than I ever faw 
in Francey or than has been feen therei 
I bdieyei fince the days of that Gafcon^ 
who, being turned out of the minifter's 
door, leaped in again at his window. As 
to bodies of men, I dare challenge your 
Lordfhip, and am forry for it, to pro- 
duce any inftances of refiftance to the un- 
jufl: demands, or wanton will of a court, 
thztBritiJh parliaments have given, com-- 
parable to fuch as I am able to cite to the 
honour of the parliament of Paris ^ and 
the whole body of the law in that 

country, 
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cbemtry, within the fame compafs of time. 
Hurs abjeA (ervility may appcsac joftly die 
tOore wonderful in Britain^ becaufe the 
government of Britain has, m fbme fortv 
the appearance of an oligarchy : and mo^ 
narchy is rather hid behind it than ihewt^ 
rather weakened than ilrengthened, ra- 
ther impofed upon than obeyed. Hie 
wonder therefore is to obfcrve, how ima^ 
giiiation and cuftom, (a giddy fool and 4 
formal pedant) have rendered thefe cabab^ 
or oligarchies, more refpeded than ma;- 
jefty itfelf. That this fliould happen in^ 
countries where princes, vAiO have abft^- 
lute power, may be tyrants themfelves, W 
fubftitute fubordinate tyrants, is not won^ 
derful. It has happened often: but that 
itfhould happen in Britain^ may be \vA^'^ 
ly an objeft of wonder. In thefe couiiJ^- 
tries, the people had loft tlie armour <rf 
their conftitution : they were naked and ^ 
cfefenceleis. Ours is more compleat thati^* 
ever. But tho we have preferved the 
armoury we have loft the fpirit of out"^ 
cojflftitution : and therefore we beal% froafi ' 
4itle engroffers of delegated power, what 

our 
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dl# ^ttltdrs^.^pDld not have fufFered frotii 
t^nie proprietors af the royal authority; 
Piarliainei^ta are not only^ what they ai^ 
V*ay3 wer^,r'€flrential parts of our conftii. 
ti^A) but eilential parts of ouradminU 
^itionrtoo. They do not claim tht 
e?ficu|^ve > poWir. No. But the execq^ 
^jiei^power cafinot be exercifed without 
thpif annual concutrence. HoW hw 
months^ inftead of jears^ have princeK 
aniiminifteirs now, to pafs without iii- 
i{:i$^iqn and Controul ? How eafy thcve. 
£»{^ is it l^ome to check every growing 
e^dilrin the bud, to change every bad ad^ 
]»lnii^a^bi»i to k^ep fuch farmers of go«- 
VQfoinent in awe^ to maintain and re- 
vjBngej. if need bej the conftitution? It 
is^ome fo eafy by the prefent form^tf 
our government, that corruption alone 
could not deftroy us. We muft want 
Jpirify as well as virtue^ to periih. Even 
able knaves would prefervc liberty in fuch 
circumftances as ours, and highwaymeh 
would fcorn to receive the wages and do 
the drudgery of pickpockets. But all is 
little, and low, and mean among us ! Far 

from 
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from having the virtues^ we have! not 
even the vices of great men. He who 
had pride inftead of vanity, and ambition 
but equal to his defire of wealth, could 
never bear, I do not fay to be the under* 
ftrapper to any farmer of royal authorityi 
but to fee patiently one of them (at hdk 
his fellow, perhaps his inferior in every 
refpe£t) lord it over him, and the reft of 
mankind, diflipating wealth, and tramp* 
ling on the libenies of his country, with 
impunity. This could not happen, if 
there was the leaft fpirit among us^ But 
there is none. What paiTes among us for 
ambition, is an odd mixture of avarice 
and vanity: the moderation we have feea 
prafUfed is pufillanimity, and the philo- 
sophy that fome men affect is floth. 
Hence it comes that corruption has fpread, 
and prevails. 

I expeft little from the principal a6tors 
that tread the ftage at prefent. They arc 
divided, not fo much as it has ieemed, and 
as they would have it believed, about 
meafures: the true divifion is about their 
diflferent ends. Whilft the minifter was 

not 
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Hdt hard pufhed, nor the profpefl: of fuc- 
cecditig to him near, . they appeared to 
^iRr^fe^but^otie end, the reformation of the 
^f^m*k«nti- The deftruftion of the mi- 
;:<tft«r W^ j^ifued only as a preliminary, 
4Wlt"6ip eflihtial and difpenfable neceffity 
.^fj«hat end; ' But when his deftruaion 
Ifteined^to appfoaeh, the ofy'et5l of his fuc^ 
^§e0m intti^ftfed to the fight of many, and 
'^i^T^ofmatkn' bf the gi'^Hment was no 
^tonger thcli^|)oitt« of view^ They divided 
ItheflciDi tt leaft in their thoughts, 
'brforc they had taken the beaft, and the 
^common ftar of hunting him down for 
'^dtbers made them all faint in the chace. 
^It was tbisy and thi^ alone, that bas faved 
4lim, or ha f "put off his fevil day; 'Coft- 
4^tion5 fo much, aiid fo ^my cotrf^ 
iitjiined of, could not hare d<me it a/one. 

When I fay that I expeft little from 
4he principal aftors that tread the ftage 
^at prefent, I am far from applying to all 
3wf them what I take to be true of the far 
itgrtateft part. There are men among 
'<iiem who eertainly intend the good of 
i^tlfcir country, and whom I love and 
^ ^ D honour 
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honour for that rieafon. But thefe i]0fi9 
have been clogged, or ?EU0€d, or over- 
borne by others ; and, feducgd bynatufftl 
temper to ina£livity, have taken any 
excufe, or yielded to any pretence that 
favoured it. That they fhouJdroufe there- 
fore in themfelves, or in any one clife, 
the fpirit they have foffered, nay belp^ 
to dye away, I do not expert. I turn 
my eyes from the generation that is going 
off, to the generation that is coming 0(i 
the ftage. I expe6t good from them, aUd 
from none of them more than from you, 
my Lord. Remember that the oppofir 
tion in which you have engaged, at your 
firf): entrance into bufinefs, is not an op- 
pofition only to a bad adminiftration of 
public affairs, but to an adminiftration 
that fupports itfelf by meansj eftabliflie? 
principles, introduces cuftoms, repugnant 
to the conftitution of our government, 
and deftru6live of all liberty ; that you 
do not only combat prefent evils, but 
attempts to entail thefe evils upon you 
and your pofterity ; that if you ceafc tiie 
combat, you give up the caufe: and that 

he. 
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iie, whs ddts irtrt rbnew on every ocfcafioh 
hk da&fii^ may forfeit his right. 

Otfr «iif{yiites were formerly, to fiiy ih^ 
ktatk^ much iWore about pferfons than 
thJfig^ ) or at moft about particular points 
of politieal condad, in which we fhouid 
have foon agreed^ if perfoirs, and perfo^ 
hiA ititerefts had been lefs concerned^ and 
the blind pre>u(fee of party lefs prevalent^ 
Whether the Big-endians or the Little^ 
endtans got Ae better, I believe no man 
ef feftfe and knowledge' thought the 
tonftitution Concerned; notwithftanding 
iill th@ daif^ur raifed at one time about 
iht ddngef- of the chufcby and at another 
ibdtit the danger oi the protejiant fuccefi 
fi^fti But the cafe is at this time 
taftly altered. The nieans of invading 
liberty more efFeftually by the conftita- 
fioii of the revenue^ than it ever had been 
kivaded by prerogative, were not theit 
grbWil up into ftrength. They are fd 
now; and a bold and an infolent ufe is 
made of them. To reform the Jiati 
Aerefore is^ and ought to be, the ob}e6fe 
6f ydtir oppofition, as Well as to refbrni: 
D 2 thflT 
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the adminiftration. Why do I fay as well ? 
It is fo, and it ought to be fo, much more. 
Wreft the power of the govermnent, if 
you can^out of hands that have employed 
it weakly and wickedly, ever fmce it was 
thrown into them, by a fiUy bargain 
made in one reign, and a corrupt bar* 
gain made in another. But do not 
imagine this to be your fole, or your 
principal budnefs. • You owe to your 
country, to your honour, to your fecu- 
rity, to the prefent, and to future ages, 
that no endeavours of yours be wanting 
to repair the breach that is made, and is 
increafing daily in the conftitution, and 
to fhut up with all the bars and bolts 
of law, the principal entries thro which 
thefe torrents of corruption have been 
let in upon us. I fay the principal 
entries ; becaufe, however it may appear 
in pure (peculation, I tlunk it would hot 
be found in practice poflible, no nor 
eligible neither, to fhut them up all. As 
entries of corruption none of them de- 
ferve to be excepted : but there is a juft 
diftinftion to be made, becaufe there is 

a real 
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a real difference. Some of thefe entries 
are opened by the abufe of powers, necef- 
&ry to maintain fubordination, and to 
carry on even good government, and 
J:hereforc neceflary to be preferved in the 
crowo, notwithftandiflg the abufe that 
isibmetimes made of them ; for no human 
inftitutioti can arrive at perfeftion, and 
the mpft that human wifdom can do^ is 
to procure the fame or greater good, at 
the c;xpence of lefs evil. There will be 
always fome evil either immediate, or 
remote, either in caufe or confequence. 
But there are other entries of corruption, 
and thefe are by much the greateft, for 
fufFering of which to continue open no 
reafon can be af&gned or has been pre- 
tended to be affigned, but that which is 
to every honeft and wife man a reafon for 
(hutting them up j. the increafe of the 
means of corruption, which are oftener 
employed for the fervice of the oligarchy, 
than for the fervice of the monarchy. 
Shut up tbefe^ and you will have nothing 
to fear from the ethers. By thefe, a 
' D 3 more 
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more reial and a tnore dangerous jpdwtfr 
has been gamed to mi^ifters, thd^ wa$ 
Joft to the crown by the r^ftiakits on 
prerogative. 

There have been periods when oar 
government continued free, withttron|; 
appearances of bfcoming abfolute. Let v; 
\>t your glory, my Lord, ?nd that oiF the 
new generation Springing up with you, 
that this government do not become 
^bfolute at any future period, with th§ 
appearances of being free. However you 
may be employed 5 in all your councils, 
in all your aftions, keep this regard to 
the conftitution always in fight. The 
■{bene that opens befofte you is great, and 
the part that you will have to aA difficult. 
It is difficult indeed to bring men, from 
ftrong habits of coiTuption, to prefer 
honour to profit, and liberty to luxury ; 
as it is hard to teach princes the great art 
of governing all by all, or to prevail on 
them to praftife it. But if it be a diffi- 
cult, it is a glorious attempt; an attempt 
worthy to exert the greateft t^lents^ and 

to 
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tQ fin the moft extended life. Purfue it 
yfith courage, my Lord, nor defpair of 
foccefs. 

> ,. u nJ Deas hacfortajfe benigna 
Heducet infedem Vice. 

A parliament, nay one houfe of parlia- 
ment, is able at any time, and at once, to 
deftroy any corrupt plan of power. Time 
produces every day new conjun6lures : 
Be prepared to improve them. We read 
in the old teftament of a city that might 
have efcaped divine vengeance, if five 
righteous men had been found in it. Let 
not our city perifh for want of fo fmall a 
number: and if the generation that is 
going off could not furnifh it, let the 
generation that is coming on furnifh a 
greater. 

We may reafonably hope that it will, 
from the firfl efTays which your Lordfhip, 
and fome others of our young fenators, 
have made in public life. You have 
raifed the hopes of your country by the 
D 4 proofs 
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proofs you have given of fuperior parts; 
Confirm thefe hopes by proofs of un-» 
common induftry and application, and 
perfeverence, Superior parts, nay even 
fuperior virtue, without thefe qfialitics, 
will be infufficient to fupport your cha- 
ra6ler and your caufe. How many men 
have appeared in my time who have made 
thefe effays with fuccefs, and have made 
no progrefs afterwards ? Some have drop* 
ped, from their firft flights, down into the 
vulgar crowd, have been diftinguifhcd, 
nay heard of, no more ! Others with 
better parts, perhaps with more pre- 
fumption, but certainly with greater 
ridicule, have perfifted in making thefe 
effays towards bufinefs all their lives, and 
have never been able to advance farther, 
in their political courfe, than a premedi- 
tated harangue on fome choice fubjeft, I 
never faw one of thefe important perfons 
fit down after his oration, with repeated 
hear-hims ringing in his ears, and inward 
rapture glowing in his eyes, that he did 
not recal to my memory the ftory of a 
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^cmceited member of fome parliament in 
Tranccy who was overheard, after his te- 
dious harangue, muttering moft devout- 
ly to himfelf, Non nobisy Domine, nm no^ 
bisy fed nomini tuo da gloriam ! 
' Eloquence, that leads mankind by the 
cars, gives a nobler fuperiority than power 
that every dunfe may ufe, or fraud that 
every knave may employ, to lead them 
by the nofe. But eloquence muft flow 
like a ftream that is fed by an abundant 
ipring, and not fpout forth a little frothy 
water on fome gaudy day, and remain 
dry the reft of the year. The famous 
orators of Greece and R0me were the 
ftatefmen and minifters of thofe common**^ 
wealths. The nature of their govem-p* 
ments and the humour of thofe ages made 
elaborate orations neceflary. They ha-f 
rangued oftener than they debated ; and 
the ars dicendi wquired more ftudy and 
more exercife of mind, and of body too^ 
among them, than are neceflary among 
us. But as much pains as they took in 
learning how to conduft the ftream of 
iploGuence, they took more to enlarge th? 

fpun? 
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fioimtaki from which k flowecL Hcai 
Demosthenes, hear Gi€£&o thunder 
againfl: Phjlif, Catiunb and An^ 
TBOMT • I chafe the example of the firft 
rather than that <^ Pericles whom h^ 
imitated, or of Pvooiof^ whom he op« 
poied, or of any other confiderahk per? 
fonage in Greece i wbA the example <i 
Cicero rather than that of CRAStfua, w 
ef HoRTEmius, or of any other of tht 
great men of Ramti. bccaufe the elo^eii^e 
of diefe two has been fii* celebrated chdt 
we are accuftomed to look upon them aU 
moft as tneer orators. They were orators 
indeed, and no man wha has a foul caa 
read their orations, after the revdlutioa df 
ibmany ages, after the extinAio^of th« 
governments, and of the people for whooa^ 
they were compofed, M^thout feeling at 
this hour the paffions they were designed 
to move, and the fpirit they were deiign^ 
ed. to raiib. But if we look into the hif* 
tory of thefetwo men, and confider the 
ptarts they aft^ed, we (hall fee them in an-^ 
other light, and adioirc them in an Ittgher 
^ere of aftion. Demosthenes had 
~: been 
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f)ceniiegle£b6d, m hh education, by dif 
^UBC tutors who cheated him of hi» inhe» 
ritoncfi. Cicero was bred with greater/ 
fldvanta^: and Plutarch, I think, £asjs 
l&at when h« firft appeared the people 
vfed ta caU him, by]way of xkrifion, the 
Qreeky and the ichojLar* Bijt whatever acU 
vantage of this kind the latter might have 
oner the former, and to v^ich of them 
.feever you aftribe the fuperior geniug, the 
pn^rels .which both of them made in 
every part oi political knwokdge^ by their 
laduihy and application, was marvellovs; 
Cicero might be a better philoibpher^ 
|»ut Demosthenes was no- lefs a i^te& 
man ; and both of them performed a^oas 
ci^ acquired fame, above the reach of dk)^ 
f]uence alone. Demostheneis ufed to 
compare eloquence to a weapon, aptly 
enough; for eloquence, like every other 
weapon^ is of little ufe to the owner, un- 
|efs*he have the force ^d the fkill to ufe 
it. This force and this Ikill Dewosthe^ 
)4ES had in an eminent degree. Oblerve 
them in one inftance among many, it was 
pf mighty import^ce tP Philip to pre*- 

vent 
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vent the acceflion of ^bes to the grand 
alliance that Demostheniss, at.the head 
of the Athenian commonwealth, .formed 
againfl: the growing power of xhtMacedih 
mans. Philip had emifTaries and his am^ 
bafladors on the fpot to oppofe to thofe of 
Athens J and we may be aflured that he neg* 
le£fced none of thofe arts upon this occa«- 
lion that he employed Tq fuccefsftilly on 
others. The ftruggle was great, but De*-. 
MosTHENES prevailed, and the ^Tbebam 
engaged in the war againft Philip, Was it 
by his eloquence alone that he prevailed in 
a divided ftate, over all the fubtilty of in^^- 
trigue, all the dexterity of negotiation, all 
the fedu6lion, all the corruption, and all 
the terror that the ableft and moft power<t> 
ful prince could employ ?. Was Demos- 
thenes wholly taken up with compof^> 
jng orations, and haranguing the people^ 
in this remarkable crilis ? He harangued 
them no doubt at "Thebesy as well as at 
Athens y and in the reft of Greece^ where 
all the great refolutions of making al- 
liances, waging war, or concluding peace, 
were determined in democratical affemr 

blies, 
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blies, But yet haranguing was no doubt 
theleaft part of his buiinefs, and eloquence 
wiEUS neither the fole, nor the principal ta-» 
lent, as the ftyle of writers would induce 
us to believe, on which his fuccefs de^ 
pended. He inuft have been mafler of 
other arts, fubferviently to which his elo- 
quence was employed, and muft have had 
a thorough knowledge of his own ftate, 
and of the other ftates of Greece^ of their 
difpofitions, and of their interefts relatively 
to one another, and relatively to their 
neighbours, to the Perfiam particularly, 
with whom he held a correlpondence, not 
much to his honour : I fay, he muft have 
been mafter of ratany other arts, and have 
polTefied an immenfe fund of knowledge, 
to make his eloquence in eveiy cafe fuc- 
cefsful^ and even pertinent or feafonable in 
fi>me, as well as to dire6t itandto fumifh 
it with matter whenever he thought pro- 
per to employ this weapon. 

Let us confider Tully on the greatefl; 
theatre of the known world, and in the 
moit difficult circumftances. We are bet-- 
ter acquainted with him than we are 

with 
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ffiidl DiMOSTBENEi ;. for \^ jfee.l:^ 
tieareri as it wera, and in moit i^iffiKtiMif 
ligbttf. Haw perfed a knowledge had he 
acquired of the RoMon conftitutiofi of gou 
vtmmeixt, ecclefiaftical and ciidl$ of tbdf 
original and progrefs, of the^neral rca^ 
ions and particular oceaiions of the taws 
and coftoms of his country^ of tfaegrcia: 
rules of equity, and the low practice of 
courts I of the duty of every magiftracy 
and office in the ftate, from the difhitor 
downtothelidxiri andofalltheftepsby 
which Rome had riien frota her infancy, 
to liberty, to power suid grandeur and 
domimcm, as well as of all thoie by which 
ihe hcgam to decline^ a little before his 
zgl^j to that iervitude which he died for 
eppoUng, but lived to kc eftablifhed, and 
in which not her liberty alone^ but her 
power and grandeur and domiiiion were 
loft ? How well was he acquainted with 
the Roman colonies and provinces, with 
die allies and enemies of the empire, 
with the rights and privileges of the for-^ 
sder, thedifpofitions and conditions of the 
httei^ with the interefts of them all rela- 
tively 
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^tHy to M^fMy aad wkh tk& int^efts ^ 
J^pme relatively to them i How prdfeHt tp 
■ia$ miodi wece tke anecdotes of ^ormer 
^laes concerping the R9nkm and o^M^ 
i^tes, and how carious was ^e to pb&rv^ 
tite iunuteft arcaaiftanGes that pa£l^ in 
Jb^ own? His wo^kfr wiU mufwer iUiuzih 
.40% tibe ^4e^<^»I aik} andedaJblifli, in 
1^ ituod of every^ toJUi who reads thet^i 
^ idea I would give of his capacity and 
Jtoowle<i^ as w^ as that wiuch is lb 
ftnivedally taken, of his eloquence. To^a 
joaan fraught with all this fb^ck of know» 
Ipdge, andinduitrious to improve it datl^, 
nothoog could happen that was entirely 
Dew> no^ng Ibr which he was quite un9> 
prq^ed, fearce any effe^ whereof he 
had not coniidered the caofe, fbacce any 
cayfe wherein l^s iagacity coiild not di^ 
ccrn the latent effed. His elpquenceria 
pnvate caufes gave hinx 6rj9: credit at 
Roftte, but it was t^is knowledge, tiiis ex>- 
perience, and the continued habits ist 
buiinefs, that fupported his reputattoxi^ 
enabled him to dp. fo much fervice. to 
his country, and gave ferce andiauthonbly 

to 
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to In cloqixaoni ^Sd ItfdftpiiifQfe woQM 
Ik JunfofstlMlBat CAifit^mermih all tkt 



diirweapai akna Thif -wqi|toa. iihi 
wDokllnre Neural notiier iiiiraaitdffc 
feoatc from tiie piuwi of ^ ihUb atfUBn 
He wGoU have luKliMroteafiarttfiMiiift; 
tint he had driven this infiuDOiii etinA 
cfotof die wdbof R§me^aitit^ aoc^^ 
tsm^y entpity if he had mt nudeit^ies 
fbre-hand mtpoffible §xxt mm to cootume 
anj kmgef 'ia them. As^ fitde occafifli 
ivocild he have had to aflame die hoofptor 
of defeating without aOTtnaniih^ orsaqr 
diiofder, thedefigns ot thofe who jteni^ 
^red to murder the Rmm peopifisrtia 
deftroy the iSiflMf empire, and taectinl* 
gniih the Rmmm name; if he had oiot 
vmted bjr ikill and manageraenti in^llifc 
eommon cauie of their connirf^^oidail 
of men the moft averfe to eadi otfaen$»if 
he had not watched all the machinatitmt 
of die conipiiators in fileoce^ mid prepared 
a flrength fuffident to refift them at jSmi^ 
and in the pro^ces^ before he opened 

th]9 
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tius fcetieof villany to the fenate and the 
jpeoplej ill a 5vpr<li if he had not made- 
much more ufe of politicaf fmidence^ 
that ii, bf the knowledge of mankind^ 
and 6t the arts of government, which 
ftndy arid experience give^ than of all the 
powers of his eloqiidncd 

Such was Demosthenes, fuch wa^ 
tliCEi^o, fuch were all the great men 
whofe memories arc preferyed in hiftory, 
and fuch muft every man be, or endea- 
votur to be, if be has either fenfe or fenli- 
inent, who prefumes to meddle in affairs 
t)f government^ of a free government I 
inedli, and hopes to maintain a diftin-^ 
goiAied chafa^er ia popular affcniblies, 
whatever part he takes, whether that of 
fupporting, pr that of oppofing. I put the 
two Caie^ purpofely,' my Lord, becaufe 
I have obfervedy and your Lprdfhip will 
imvef frequent occafions of obferving, 
mttBy pterfons who feem to think that op- 
poittion to an admintftration requires 
fewer preparations, and lefs conftantap^ 
|»lication than the condudl of it; Now, 
E piy 
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jiOf lidrdy I take this to be a gtoCp t^Ty, 
r9aAI am fare k luA been a fatalone. t|t '^ 
kimeof thole errors^ and there are matijr 
iuchy which men impute to )udgiqetit» 
and which proceed from the dsbSt,-^ 
{udgmeDty as this 4oes from ligl^tM^^ 
irrefolution, lazbit&y and a falfe no^o|i 
of opposition; unieis the perfons^ who 
feem to think, do not really think in 4lib 
manner, but ierving the pnbJio patsdfy 
for intereft, and not for fame^-r^r Jear 
duty, decline taking the &me p^As when 
they oppoie without peribnal and im9ieu 
diate reward, as tiiey are willing to -^^ 
when they are paid for iervingw 4^0^^ 
about you, and you will fee mtn es^fg 
to fpeak> «id keen to a£l, when pajr^ 
cular occafions pre(s them, or parti<;i^||$f 
motives excite theHi» but quite iuq[>f^ 
pared for either: and hence all thatiupeC:* 
ficiality in fpeaking, for want oiinfcimt^^ 
tion, hence all that confofion or inaSKvity^ 
for want of concert, and all that diiaji^ 
pointment for want of preliminary ]|ie»7 
fures. They who affe£l to headan c^K^fi^ 

tion„ 



^^k'etn^<hriMntpvep9xedne& for ^ 
thi^e!^i»that'»i^]F«iif«r EveiyaidoiiBi^ 
flfiittton '!b"'i fy6tcm<of<oiaAu6t: 0ppQ^ 
tkiiib^efoiti ihould be a fyJism oi^on^ 
lib& fikieWtfti } «^ app^ftte^ but net a dd- 
^^i^iuknt fyifeaii. ' I-ihall explain m^lf 
^UlSteir by an (fcxamplsi When twdf^arWies 
'@(K6-€he field, the generats o$ bpthfidas 
ItdMs'-ihek* different plans f(^'' the <^n^ 
^piu]gti, eithei* of de^nce or of off<ea6i^i 
i^£.>as the former doej not fufpend hb 
fl[ft^&re^,tHl he is^attaeked, kattafaefrthem 
10eAfiikind on efsrery prolHible con^iOf 
g^g^i f6 die latter does hot fufpend hi^ 
tM^the a{)p6rtuhvty of attieking pfeient? 
ifS^i Slit is aleit and conftantly ready t9 
i($i& r^ ivi^enever it happens ; and in the 
rti^ri^tiniie is bufy to improve all the ad^ 
vanta^^fldli, of force, or of any gthaP 
J&i3lhsit he has, or that he can acquire^ 
•' ' E z inde- 
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'|jidepc»dently of dip plan and of dtr 
raotiom of lus enemy. 
/ -In a word, my Lord, tUs is my potion, 
and I fubmit it to yea. According 
•to the prefent form of our conftitvbon^ 
•every member of either houfe of parJis^ 
ment is > member cf a national dft^ndihg 
council, bom, or appointed by the peoplie, 
to {tf-omoCe good, and to oppofebKi 
government ; and, if not vefted wItK the 
power 4)i a miiiifter of Aate, yet jfcfled 
with the luperior power of conttotding 
tlK^e who are appointed foch : by the 
crown. It follows from hence, that they 
who engage in oppofition aiie ander as 
great obligations,^ to prepare liiem(elves 
to controul, as they who fcrve the crown 
are imder, to prepare themfelvesjto carry 
on the adminiftration : and that a party 
formed for this purpofe, do not a^lilgt 
good citizens nor honeft men, unlefs they 
propofe trucy as well as oppofe falfe mea- 
fures of government. Sure I am they 
do not aft like wife men imlefs they aft 
iyftematically, and unlefs theyjcontraflj, 

on 
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^ eyery occafioni that fchemfe of polli^ 

"whkii the public intereft req[iii^fe#'t6''^fifc 

followed, with that which 5^ fiiited' td>«b 

Jintereft ^t the private intet«ft of the 

f |e or his miniftei.. Cunnkfe men 

[fever^l fuch there are among you) will 

jijifectlusconfeque^ ihact 

wch aconduft wduld fupport; tmfler the 

appearance of oppofing, a weak and even 

a wicked adminiftration ; and that to 

proceed in this manner would be to give 

igyppd cpunfel to a bad minifter, and to 

fe^ftricate him out of diftrefles that ought 

tqbe improved to his ruin. But cunning 

pays no regard to virtue, and is but the 

|pw mimic of wifdom. It were eafy to 

.j^^onftrate what I have affertcd con- 

yif^^jhing the duty of ah oppofiiig party : 

apd 1 prefume there is no need of labour- 

^ \r\g to prove, that a party who oppofed, 

' lyfteraatically, a wife to a filly, an fionieft 

to an iniquitous, fcheme of government, 

would acquire greater reputation and 

ftrcngth, and arrive more furely at their 

end, than a party who oppofed occa- 

E 3 fionally. 
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fionally, as it were, without any com- 
nioa fyitem, ydthout. any general con- 
cert, with little uniformity, little prepa^ 
ration, little perieverance, an4 as little 
imowledge or political capacity. But it 
IS time to leave this invidious fubjefi; 
wad to haftea to the conclufion pf my 
ktter before it grows into a book. 



I am, my Lord, ©"«. 
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The IpEA qf 

A Patriot King* 



INTRODUCTION. 

REvifing fome letters I writ to my 
Lord * * *, I found in one of 
^henj a great deal faid concerning the du^ 
ties which nien owe to their country ^ thofe 
jnen particularly who live under 2^ free 
fonjlitution of government; with a ftrong^ 
application of thefe general doftrjnes to 
X\it prefent Jiate of Great Britain^ and to 
the charaSlers of the prefent aftors on thi§ 
ftage. 

I faw no reafon to alter, none even to 
^ften, any thin^ that is there advanced. 
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'^|tf4^pc»dently of th^ plan and of tte 
fiuition^ of his enemy. 
,i*In a word, my Lofdy tWsis raypotioHy 
md I fubmit it ta you. According 
tathe prefent form of our conftittttion,. 
every member of either houfe of parJi^^ 
ment is a* member of^ national ilabdihg 
(toaiiiCir, bom, or app^^inted by the people, 
to promote good, and to oppofibfcad 
government; and, tf m)t vefted with the 
poAyet of a minifter of jftate, yet j^cjfted 
with the fuperior power of contirouling 
thofe who' are appointed fuch by the 
crown. It follows from hence, that they 
who engage in oppofition are tinder tis 
gtieat obligations,' ta prepare themfdve^ 
to CO nt rout, as they who ferve the crown 
are imderi to^ prepare themfelves.tor carry 
on the adminiftration : and that a party 
form^ for this pdrpofe, do not aft.lik* 
good citizens nor honeft men, unlefs' they 
propdfe true^ as well as oppofe faljh mea^ 
lures of government. Sure I am; they 
do not aft like wife men imlefs they, aft 
jjyftematically, and unlefs they, contraft, 
' on 
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eyery occafioni that fchemfc of polit^ 



wnkh the public ihtereft reqiui^fi^td'^ftfe 
fojipwed, with that which^i^ fliltcd td>tfb 
intereft But the private intei^ of the 
pee or his minifters. Cunnkfe men 
nfeveral fuch thcref are among you) will 
jflikc tliis confequence, and bl^fefti ihact 
wch a conduft wtfuld fupport; tinfler tfie 
appearance of oppofing, a weak and even 
^ wicked adminiftration ; and that to 
p^:oceed in this manner would be to give 
jpppd cpunfel to a bad minifter, and to 
fejftricate him out of diftrefles that ought 
tqbe improved to his ruin. But cuhijing 
bays no regard to virtue, and is but the 
|ow mimic of wifdom. It were eafy to 
(^^pnftrate what I have affertcd con- 
^,^^hing the duty of ah oppofiiig party : 
apd 1 prefume there is no need of labour- 
^ ihg to prove, that a party who oppofed, 
Kyfteraatically, a wife to a filly, an fioneft 
to an iniquitous, fcheme of government, 
would acquire greater reputation and 
ttrcngth, and arrive more furely at their 
end, than a party who oppofed occa- 
E 3 fionally. 
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The IpEA of 

A Patriot King* 

INTRODUCTION. 

X)^^r J, 1738. 

REvifing fome Jettcrs I writ to my 
Lord * * *, I found in one of 
^hen) a great deal faid concerning the du^ 
ties which nien owe to their country ^ thofe 
jnen particularly who live under zfree 
(onjlitution of government; with a ftrong^ 
application of thefe general doftrines to 
X\iQ prefent Jiate of Great Britain^ and to 
the cbaraSlers of the prefent aftors on this 
ftage. 

I faw no reafon to alter, none even to 
^ften, any thin^ that is there advanced. 



1^ ^fm. i&tJk^i^f ^ 

^trate cHililt^il) wiililiefe) I &f;Wto 
T^y or fe/o^ «i^««ged ? Will itheir^/oi^ 
^^itls, whkh are ddMifcd^ Iroinrthe tdie 
^ribeifipS' ^&cM 2^1 fer the hoiuMir ^ 
-frofpicrity '61 their <oontt?y; aiid IwWHa 
^ddlre <:>f Ik>»^ fame, to an abfojiite'iei^ 
cctticemediiers for a-11 thcfe, to ah tib|^ 
fUbi^iflimi, sind to a rapacious eti^^»£; 
itt^r wealth tiiat may fate their avarlgtfy 
axviexceo! the ^ofufion of their kixury^ 
^*r3!Hthefer, I fay skgaSni \a^9ieajil^i or f<> 
j(«?« ekvateillti. z Wi&ra, 'w^l ihe Brit 
^Jj^ifit, xlasxjj^irit \^hich y<IPj»refenr* 
ed liberty hitherto in one edhidr iof the 
-World at leafti ^ (6 eafily^ iste^^cffiontfi- 
infixed into the Br/V/> ttatioft f I tl|iiilt 
not. We hiave been lor^ iceoiing^ t* 
IMS poifit'rf depravatidn^^t'iiHd flie pM* 
gfiS from^ tonfimifed h*bi»$ df'^F i» 
lilHlc^ more fl<)# ^an the^pAfgrefe-^ 
ft^. Virtue id not placed on a ru^ed 
«iotiBEtMh<^ difficult and dangerous ac^ 
^'-^ - cefs, 



^Ift^pf^-)^^ wm, :<kfn:§rT^i»v^ it to- 
^P^ ^ftir.U fe«*^ however oam 
^piS»e^ '. W«fj|B«y «« ap to herwith 

c$9^^^ '1I^J^^*t)*i^ fisogzeffion of r»»- 
ijfeib -w^ift^ 1^ l«*fl *l»^«ay,' -aad to gfoide 
wiflit^fl^c, <^ the.<yt^;faand, if we Ml 
^^iokitusjiV^rWt are ^m. to^ hnrnod 
5^|9$ tlijirl^ isrith .1^ t4Ai4,'in)pQtuoJit]ic» 
illld^^'^^?i<s^/>^iM»tiM^^f>)«^ of «ho& 
H^^tih ^ t^M^ '^^ -canfed pur frU 
ji^-r^^' $nf^«rge4ton:di^fafter, the fur- 
^er, tlbcjf'^i^rKfffio^red.frpai fhecontroi^ 
't]l9 lis^r$;.4;kkai^di'hejai» : 

lyii^rjcin&ife t}a/ifpirii'Qii4ikertyy tao fe- 
$j^^mrals^ and to rgife^hej^»^'Me»li 
>f€j^ people, nuich time is isequired ; and 
^^work which req^iires fo mtich tifiie 
isiaf too probably be never complesned ; 
<onfideriag-how unreadily and anfyfteei- 
.aiocaily even the beft of men areapt ofesa 
to prpc^ } and bow this r^ormation is 
-to be carried forward in opposition to 

puiiic 
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piiitic/i^ion^ Bhd frtTJoie tncHnaiimi te^ 
Hic authority of tbc mtn Jn pawtr^ dsvi 
4o Aefeiret bent cf many c^ tiiqfe who 
are out of power. Let us not flatter our- 
ielves^ I did fo too long. It is more to 
be wifhed than tof he hoped^ that the 
eoniagioii fhould fpread no f aether ^lapi 
that leprous race, who carry oft tlwir 
ikinsy expofed to public fight, the. fcAhfir 
and blotches of their diftemper; The mir 
^nifter preaches corruption aloud and xxrnf 
•ftantly^ like an impudent nnilioftary of 
tice J and fome there are Who not only 
xnfinuate, but teach the fame occafion** 
:aUy* I fay fome ; becaufe I am as far froitt 
thinking, that all thofe who jcftri with 
him, as that any of thofe who oppofe 
him, wait only to ht more amtborized^ 
that they may propagate it with grwtig: 
fuccefs, and apply it to their own ufe, in 
their turn. 

It feems to me, upon the whole mas- 
ter, that to fave or redeem a nation un- 
der fuch cireumflances from perdition;, 
nothing lefs is nece&ry than fome greatv 

foasw 
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tbmti ejrtraordinfify toiijanfl^urc of arfor- 
toneir'br of godd^ which vcisf ^fuf-^lt 
ytep^ds "hyfire* Diftf efs frottf'alsJroad, 
biSftlnrt^cy at hoinci, and other cir^uiM^ 
l^iAic^ of like nitture and tendency; may 
beget ' univedal confufiom Otitofconv> 
fMon order may arifb: but it may be the 
dV^ of a wkked tyranny, inflead of the 
■^dkder of a juft monarchy. Either may 
fti^ypefi : -and fach an alternative, at the 
Sii^iiSaSiiaii of fortuneytsfnfficient to make 
a «dK» 1i»emble ! We may be fa\^d itf*. 
^ttd by means d' a very differttit kind 5 
Wtt'th^m^sms'Willhdf offer themfelves, 
<W9^#iiy^of falvjrtiSMt' v«rill not be open^A 
tfl^tt^j-WkhiWt ffie concurrence, and the 
iiiflBtttctfvyjf % Patriot King, thtt mbft 
uncommon of all phgenomerta inthephy-^ 
ficaU or moral world/ " ' • ■: 
• - Nothing caft fo furely and l*o etfeftu- 
ally rcftore the virtue and public fpirit, 
cfi^^l tothe prefervation of liberty, and 
iil<tidWfl«i|>rofpfcrity, as the reign of fuc& 

^•.1/ F We 
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W? are willing to indulge this pkafing 
expedlation, an4tl^ere is nothing we 
defirc; more ardently than to be abl^to 
hold of a Britijh prince, witiiout flattery, 
the fame language that was held of a 
Roman emperor, with a great deal, ,. 

Nil eriturum alim^ nil tnrtum takj^iUnUu 

But let. US not neglc£|:,^on oui^ part^ fuch 
means^9 are in pur power, t(>ke€{),jthe 
caufe of truths of reafon, dl virtue^, ^ind 
of liberty, alive. If the blefling b^ wither 
heldt from ns, let us deferve at kaiti^at 
it ihould' be granted to us;. If heaven 
in tnerey beftp ws it on us, let us prepare 
to receive it, to improve it, . aad to 
ixvoperate with jt. 

I (peak as if I could take my fhs^re -io 
thefe glorious eiForts. Neither fhaU ire- 
cal my words . Stripped of the righf:^ of a 
Britijh fubje6l, of all except th€^ pafi^«ft 
.of them^ that of inheriting, I re^t^mbqr 
that I am a Briton ftill. I apply to 9>J5|elf 

what 
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Jifrhat I have read in Seneca^ Offidafi 
civis amiferity hominis exerceat. I have 
renounced the worlds not in fhew, but in 
reality, and more by my way of thinks 
ing than by my way of living, as retired 
as that may feem. But I have not re* 
nounced ray country, nor my friends ; 
and by my friends I mean all thofe, and 
thofe alone, who are fuch to their coun- 
try, by whatever name they have been, 
or may be ftill diftinguifhed : and tho in 
that number there fhould be men, of whofe 
paft ingratitude, injuftice, or malice, I 
might complain on my own account with 
the greateft reafon- Thefe I will never 
renounce. In their profperity^ they fh^U 
never hear of me 5 irt, their 3iil:refs, 
always. In that retreat^ wherein the re-* 
maindei" of my days (hall be fpent, I may ^ 
be of fome ufe to them> fmce even from 
thence, I may advife,^ exhort, and warn 
them* Nee enim is folus reipub : prodeJi\ 
qui candidates extrahity & tuetur reosj Sf 
de pace be Hog; cenfet; fed qui juventutem 
F 2 exhor^ 
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exbortatur: quiy in tanta bonorum pnrcep?^ 
torum inopia^ virtute inftruit animos 3 qui 
ad pecuniam luxuriamque curfu ruentes^ 
prenfat ac retrabit^ & Ji nihil aliudy arte 
moratur^y in privato publicum negotium 
agit. 
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A Patriot King* 



MY intention is not to introduce what 
I have to fay concerning the duties 
^f kings ^ by any nice inquiry in the m- 
ginal of their inftitution* What is to be 
known of it will appear plainly enough, 
to fuch as are able and can ipare time to 
trace it, in the broken traditions which 
are come down to us ofa few nations. But 
tbofe, who are not able to trace it there, 
jnay trace fomediing better and more wor- 
thy to be known, ia their own thoughts : 
{ I mean what this inftitution ought to have 
i)cen, whenever it began, according to 
the rule oireafon^ founded in the common 
rights^ and interejis^ of mankind. On 
this head it is quite necefiary to make 
F 3 fomc 
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. fotne refle6tions, that will, like angular 
ftones laid on a rock, fupport the little 
fabric, the model however of a great 
building, that I propofe to raife. 

So plain a matter could never have been 
rendered intricate and voluminous, had it 
not been for lawlefs anibition, extr^vag^^nt 
vanity , and the deteftable fpirit of tyranny j 
abetted by the private interefts of artful 
men, by adulation and fuperftition, tvvo 
vices tp which that flaring timid creature 
man is exceffively prone; if authority had 
not impofed on fuch as did not pretend 
to reafon ; and if fuch as did attempt 
to reafon had not been caught in the 
common fnares of fophifm, and bewil- 

\" dered in the labyrintlis of difputation. 
In this cafe, therefore" as in all thofe of . 
great conqernment, the ftiorteft and the 
iTureft method of arriving at real know-* 
ledge is to unlearn the leflbns we have 
been taught, to remount to Jirji principles^ 
and take no body's word dho\ii them-, for 
it is about them that almoft all the jug- 
jgling and legerdemain, employed by men 

\ whofe trade it is to deceive, are fet to work. 

Npw 
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Now he who does fo, in thk cafe^^vill 
^fcover foon, that the notions concern- 
ing the divine inJiitutio?i and right of 
kings, as well as the aifdute power 
belonging to their office, have no founda- 
tion in faft or reafon, but have rifen from 
an old alliance between ecclefiajlical and 
civil policy. The characters of king and 
prieft have been fometime^ blended to- 
gether; and when they have been divided, 
as kings have found the great effects 
wrought in government by the empire 
which priells obtain over the confciences 
of mankind, fo priefts have been taught 
.by experience, that the beft method to 
prefer ve their own rank, dignity^ wealth, 
and power, all raifed upon a fupppfed 
£vine right y is to communicate the fame 
pretenfion to kings, and by a fallacy com- 
mon to both, impofe their ufurpations on 
^ filly world. This they have done : and 
in thtftate as in the churchy thefe preten- 
jions to a divin0 right have been generally 
carried higheft by thofe, who have had 
the leaft pretenfion to the divine favour. 

.c F4 It 
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It is worth while to obferve; on what 
principle fome men were advanced to a 
great pre-eminence over others, in the 
early ages of thofe nations that are a little 
known to us : I fpeak not of fuch as ndfed 
themfelvcs by conqueft^ but of fuch as 
were raifed by common confent. Now you 
will find in all thefe procwdings an entire 
uniformity of principle. The authors 
of fuch inventions as were of general 
«fe to the well-being of mankind, were 
not only reverenced and obeyed during 
their lives, but worfblpped after their 
deaths ; they became principal Gods, Dii 
tiajbrum gentium. The founders of com-* 
inonwealths, the law-givers, and the 
beroes of particular ftates, became Gods 
of a fecond clafs, Dii minorum gentium^ 
All pre' eminence was ^iven in heaven, 
as well as on e^rth, in proportion to the 
t)enc&ts that men received. Majefty was 
the firft, and divinity the fecond reward* 
Both w*rc earned by feiSriccs done to 
mankind, whom it was eafy to lead in 
thofe days of fimpHcity and fo^rftition, 

from 
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^om admiration and gratitude, to adora 
tion and expectation. 

When advantage had been taken by 
ibme particular men of theie difpofitions 
'in the generality, and religion and go^ 
vernment were become two trades, ^r 
tnyfteries, new means of attaining to this 
pre-eminence were foondevifed, and new 
and even contrary motives worked the 
fame effed. Merit had given rank; but 
rank was Toon kept, and, which is more 
prepofterous, obtained too, without me- 
rit. Men were then made kings for rea- 
fons as little relative to good government^ 
as the neighing of the horfe of the fon of 
Hystaspes. 

But the moft prevalent, and the gene- 
ral motive was proximity of bloody to the 
kjl^ not to the beji king. Nobility in 
€Mna mount upwards^ and he who has it 
coirferred upon him, enobles his ^»r^rj, 
not his pojierity. A wife inftitution ! and 
e^ecially among a people in whofe minds 
a great veneration for their forefathers has 
been always carefully maintained. But in 
dfina, as well as in moft other countries, 

royalty 
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royalty has defcended^ and kingdoms have 
been reckoned the patrimonies of parti- 
cular families- 

.: I have read in one of the hiftorians of 
the latter Roman empire, hiftorians, by 
the way, that I will not advife others to 
.ffiifpend their time in reading, that Sa- 
pors s the famous king of Ferjia^ againft 
whom Julian made the expedition 
wherein he loft his life, was crowned in 
his mother's womb. His father left her 
with child, the magi declared that the 
child would be a male ; whereupon the 
royal enfigns were brought forth, they 
were placed on her majefty's belly, and the 
prince? and the fatrapes proftrate recog- 
nized the embryo-monarch. But to take 
imore known example out of multitudes 
that prefent thcmfelves, Domitian the 
worft, and Trajan the beft of princes, 
were promoted to the empire by thsifamc 
title. Domitian was the fon of Fla- 
vius, and the brother, tho poflibly the 
poifoner too, of Titus Vespasian ; 
Trajan was the adopted fon of Nerva. 
Hereditary right fei-ved the purpofe of 

one 
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one, as well as of the other : and if 
Trajan was tranflatcd to ?i place atmmg 
the gods, this was no greater a diftinftion 
than fome of the worft of his predecef- 
fors and his fucceffors obtained, for rea- 
•fons generally as gooid as that which Se- 
neca puts inta the mowth of Diespi- 
TER in the apokoldkyhtbfis of Clau- 
dius, Cum Jit ei republied effe aliquem qui 
cum Romulo pqffit feroentta rapa vorare. 
To fay the truth, it would have been a 
wifer meafure to have made thefe royal 
pcrfbns gods at once : as gods they would 
have done neither good nor hurt: but as 
emperors, in their way to divinity, they 
adied like devils. 

If my readers are ready by this time to 
think me antimonarchial, and in particular 
an enemy to the fucceffion of kings by he- 
reditary right, I hope to be loon reftored 
to their good opinion. lefteem monarchy 
above any other form of government, and 
hereditary monarchy above eleflive. I 
reverence kings, their office, their rights, 
their perfons ; and it will never be owing 
to the principles I am going to eftablifh, 

becaufe 
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liecaoje the charaiSter an4 gOir^mment of 
H Fsjtriot King on he eftahlifli^d on fi0 
otiher^ if their o^ce znd their r^i^i^ siv 
not always held dhine^ 9nd iktvc perfim 
tsi^^2ci% facrtd* 

N«¥ we are fuh|ea, by the eonftittft. 
tsom q£ human nature^ and therefore bf 
the will of the Author of this and cvejry 
other nature, to two laws. One gty»a 
immediately to all men by God» thefaoie 
tor all» and obligatory alike on all. The 
other given to man by man; and there^ 
fore not the fame to all, nor obligatoDf 
alike on all: founded indeed on the lame 
principles, but varied by different af»pli^ 
cations of them to times, to chara^ers^ 
and to a mmiber which may be reckon- 
ed infinite, of other circumftances. By 
the firft you fee, that I mean the univer^ 
ial law of reafbn; and by the fecond the 
particular law,. or conftitution of laws^ by 
which evCTydiilinfik community hascho^ 
fen to be governed. 

The obligation of fubmiflion to both» 
jijs difcoverable by io clear and i(y fimple 
an ufe of our intellectual faculties^ that it 

may 
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may be faid properly enough to be rrbeaU 
edt(^ m by God\ and tho b^th thefe laws 
cannot.be faid properly to be given by 
Him^ yet our obligation to &ilanit t^ ihn 
ckiil law 13 a principal paragraph in ihm 
natural law; cwhich he has moft laaiaili^' 
feftly giveti U8^ In truth wejcan no »b9iMf 
doubt of the obligations of hcdAxthO^ 
hmsy than of the exiftence of theliaW^ 
j^ver. As fupreme lord orer alt hiist 
trorks, his ^-ra^W providence regards ifS^ 
Alediately the p'eat eommomDeditb ofmxfi^^ 
kind I but then, as fuprank Ldrd tik«b 
wife, bis authority ^ve6^fa«^o» to th# 
jfariuttlar bodies of law t^ich^^^MMlis^ 
mrder it. I^e law of nrnw^eUtk^Jm^^ 
a£ dil his ilKb}e£bs : the C0tiftilittk«66 tjf 
forticular governments: -^m*4&efhiB i^L^ 
hums of €itie8i:x>r the appr^^ated'^^^ 
tonfs of pro^indsi. It follows^ therefcvfif,^ 
than he who hmiks the laws iff bis xcimtry 
rtffifts xht ordimme tf God^ that k, thi' 
law of his nature. God has inftitutdS' 
neither aaoaardiy, nor ariftocracy, nor 
deoiocracyi^ nor raked govemnvkn^t htUP 
: tho 
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tha Qod has inftitated 110 particular fortri 
of. government among men, yet by th« 
general laws of his kingdom, he exa&s 
our obedience to the laws of thofe.com* 
mumties to which each of us is attached 
by birth, or to which we may be at- 
tached by a fubfequent and lawful en4 
gagement, 

. From fuch plain, unrefined, and 
therefore I fuppoife trjae reafoning, the^i^ 
OMthority oi kings ^ and the due obedifnee of 
fiibfcB^ may be deduced with the utmoft 
xertainty. And furely it is far better fojf 
kings themfelves to have their authority 
thus founded- on principles inconteftiblci 
and on fair dedu6lions from them, thaa 
on the chimeras of madmen, or, what 
has been more.common, the fophifms of 
knayesit A human right y that cannot be 
controverted, is preferable furely to 2ipre^ 
tended divine rights which every ma» 
Hiuft believe implicitly, as few will do^ 
or not believe at all. 

But the principles we have laid dowtt 
do not ftop here. A divine right in 

king* 
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'^ kings is to be deduced evidently from 
them. A divine right to govern well^ 
and conformably to the cpnilitution at 
the head of which they are placed. A 
divine right to govern. //i^I; is an ahfurdity:: 
to affert it is blafphemy. ,A peoplc/may 
choofe, or .hereditary fuccefGon may raife, 
2Lbad prince to the throne $ but ^gaod 
king alone can derive his right to govicra 
from God. ■ The reafon is , plain ; ;gQpd 
government alone can be in the,diyi]|^e 

^kitention. God has made u^ to deficit 
Eappinefs ; he has made oiir happineiSi 

v/dep€:nden^ on fociety ^^ and the. ha^pine& 
^f focietj dependent q|i good pf J^^ £917 
yernment. .. His inten^o^ therefore vvas, 

/ tbat government fhould ^-goad. 

Thi^iseffeatialtohiswifdom; forwif- 

ona confiftsfurely in proportiojiiing m^an? 

to cnc^s ; therefore it cannpt be faid wi^h- 

^ put abfurd impiety, that he confers a ri^t 

to oppofe his intention. . ..." 

The office of kings is t|ien of rigbi 

divincy and their perfons are to be re-? 

^utcd /acred. As men, they have no fuch 

^ right. 
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right, no fuch £i€rednei9 belonging tit 
them: <as kingi they Mye botb> unleis 
iHt^^piif^l them. ReveroiCfif'^gpYern-' 
xniac^t^i?t%es^ to reverence ^goypmofs, 
i|diio,,|fir-th^r^o£ it» are..ra^^ve 
4^ ,1^ of oth^ :aten : bai,/e^f iiSQCe 
fpft gofernp^s, indep€!ndentl3f a^^gotiisfm- 
ai^t;„ mj further than reverendft.vrjE^uld 
i^ d^e to th^r virtues if they -.wt^,]>ri» 
yate nfenj is pi^epoftcrous, and f qpu^ant 
tp, conxmqn fimie. The -fpring irqm 
lyhich this legal Reverence, forife I fpay 
<a}t ity arijles, is nationaly not fef^mU 
(!& weU^ffiight we fay that a fhip i^ built, 
ahd loaded, and manned, f<>r the falie of 
any particular piM* i^fl^ad of ackoew- 
ledging that the pilot is made fotri^Aaiktii 
of the fliip»;her. lodiDg, and her et^fw^ 
vr^.are. always the munen in the pdi-* 
tkal yel&l, as to fay that kingdoms were 
hvOatuted for lung^, not lui^s for lai^- 
dpms. -J .In. ihort, and to carry our. a^u-^ 
fkxi higher, majelfy- is not an inJtsnnty 
bat a refle^!ed tight. 

AW 
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All this is aa true of eleSlive^ as it is 
df t^riMtary ttionarchs; tho the fcrib- 
iera far tyraftny^ under the name of mo* 
•fiarchy, would have us believe that ther* 
M ibmethihg more auguft, and more fa-^ 
crcd in one than the other* - They are 
hcrtdaJike^ and this attribute is to be 
s&ribed, or not afcribed to them, a$ they 
mniWcri or do not anfwer, the En^is of 
idieir inftitution. But there is another 
.temparifon to be made^ in which a great 
aadmoft important diflimtlitude will be 
l(»ind between hereditaiy arid €le6live 
fhmiarchyi Nothing can he more ab* 
£mdi vx^xxtt/pecuktioriy than in. heredi* 
tary Tight in any mortal to govern other 
tnen^ andyet, in ^r^^/V^, nothing can be 
nidile abfurd than to have a king to choofe 
at every vacancy of a throne. We draw 
at a lottery: indeed in one cafe, where 
there are many, chances to^ iofe>* and few 
to gain. But have we^ much more ad^ 
^^antage of this kind in /the otbw ? I 
iJiink not. Upon thefe, and ftpoh inofl: 
Qccafions, the multitude would do at 
G leaft 
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leaft as wdl ta tiaft to chaocoiasfchditc,. 
and to thck'^i^tlme a$ to:!their jtttd^mfiilt* 
But m anther refpe^b the advaftt^g^iis 
entirely ^xi the £de bf hersditatip fotentf* 
iion: for m elective nionarchie8ifi^dic& 
de6lions, whether weU or ilL)gkidti;^imt 
often attended vrith iuch natimal^^iami'^ 
/iVx,that even the befbrtigns cannot makfr 
ameiads for them^ whereas ialteraitfisg^ 
xnonarchy^wbether a ^>od or a hadprittfe 
fucceeds^ thejfe c^amities are^iaaretdedl 
Thereisonefource of evil thcleferqpiMii^ 
and oiae fburce of evil the kferini]!^^ 
afiiirsy where there aire ii>inatiy>:is(fiiffif 
cient to idecide. We may lan^enfc^tbe^i^ 
perfefti^s^is' of odF hvlman^ftate^ . whicbit 
fiich^ that in cafes of the Citmoftim{K>r^ifeM 
to the order and good government: <tf^foi 
d«y, ^md by confequence toithohappi^ 
fi[^ of our kind^ we ftre reduee^'ib^.ther 
very ce«iJ%lti%don^'of our natw^^ tedbanse 
tioffartvb aSts^ibsSA o\nr rtsSbn JS3Bm^^ 
prOvi^ i^ifilutefy. Bu« tho We lamMit il^ 
ive moft fiibniit t6 it^ We mult teUHoar 
felves once for atl^ xhBX. per^eSl ichemes 

arc 
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^ are not adapted to our imperfedl ftate ; 
ikizty^tmcalinwiih and Fhtonrc ^Utics 
are'^iAhing b^ttd- than an^a&meQtttSifor 
thofel who haw 'had JiitlerexperiinDeriani 
the affaksi'^cf'ithc warldy and wiio havt 
imich Ictfuir, -y^-h^ omjorum fmutn :j4id 
impAiio^ \jtmenes j whfch wfts^ - tte ^ cenf 
fitrcg: and ajttft one too, that DitKN^ypjirs 
paft <in fome dF the dod:riitesri3f jthcr^ 
ther of die academy. Jntrnthr/iati that 
htitnanpradencecando, istdfurtiiikek^ 
pecbsnts, and to compound -^asit^ro^i^ 
with general vice and foUy^r Employing 
retSovi to a& even^againil her:t)wn^pjDil^ 
ciples, and teachmg u^, iflinay fay^ibr^ 
infanire r/«w r^//fl^i which appear oq 
many 'OOcafittDs^ not to he^the.>:pard[dQ3i:>iiQ 
hate 'been thought ■■ ~-o :^ ' .-.i ••-r.io.t.L «■» 
rfPo conclude this head thetdfocce,, b^ tl 
th\ti](f*z iimieul monarcky theJbcflbc^. go** 
vembients, fo I tkmhaiiJj^niSk^.^mm^' 
archyi'lihiO'hdk of monarchies. j.L&ttl* 
limiudi monarchy i for:4n tmlimitfd trwi^, 
tfrtfi&j^/whei¥in^ad)itrary.^^ in 

trotk^ tUfle, is however the: icde jr»l^ 
G 2 or 
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or ftands inllead of all rutt of gov^rii* 
ment, is To great an abTqfdity^ bblSfiih 
reafon informed or ininformed by expe^ 
rience, that it feems a goveriimfeiJt "^^tei^ 
for favages than for civilized pebplfe. '/ ^'^ 

But I think ■ it proper to ex|)laiA a'jittii 
more what I mean, when Ifey iaV]W/^af 
monarchy, that I may leave nothing tftf- 
touched which ought to be taken mto 
confideration by us^ when we attehipt% 
fix our ideas of a Patriot Kino. ^''"^ 

Among many reafons which deterriiiiife 
me to' prefer monarchy to every fornhr erf 
government, this is a principal one. When 
monarchy is the eflcntial form, it may be 
more eafily and more ufefully tempefed 
with arijiocracy or democracy ^'ov both^ 
than either of them, when they are thi? 
eflential forms^ can be tempered with 
monarchy. It feems to me, that the intrb- 
du6lion of a real permanent monarchical 
power, or any thing more than the piat- 
geantry of it, into either of thefe, muft. 
deftroy them and extihguifh them,, as a 
great light extinguilhes a lefe-. Where- 
as it may eafily be fhewn, and the true 

form 
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form of ou r govern mept v/\\\ demonftrate, 
w^t^ut leeking any otlieFexample, that 
5g}ry cpnfiderable arijicu:y^?car ^find demo-- 
€r0tifal powers m^j be grafted' oh 2ij?j9n^ 
^rchical ftGckj wi thout dimimftiing the 
I'^t^ or rcftraming the power and au- 
thprity of the prince, enough to alter in 
^y degree the efiential form. 
^j^^:gi:eat difference is made in ii^ture, 
^i^, therefore the diftinSlioh flibuldt be 
iiways prcferved in our notions^, between 
^p, tl^ntgs that we are apt to confound in 
jQp^(:uUtipn,:as they have been confounded 
_ jjiOjPraftice^ le^ijlatiye and monarcbicaJ 
I rpo^er^ There mufl be an abfolute, unli- 
^ '4nited» and up^pntroulable power lodged 
\j(fip^ir£^i&^^ in every government; but to 
4Pqnflitute.pipnarchy, or the government 
of ^ fingle perfon, it is not neceffary that 
• rfiis power ihould be lodged in the mon- 
/^^ alone. It is no more neceffary; that 
he (hould exclufively and independently 
»jpj(iabli£h the rule of his government, than 
it is, that he fhould govern without any 
rule at all: and this furely willbe thought 
reafonable by no man. 

G 3 I would 
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that \^e'M6sV,' bi- *iay knorrt^ as W^ as 
he,''^A?f^^6tt^^6ur kitoWie(%e''bf Which 
he'-ip^ia^ toiiieirfor'thejtiftisii<jf ls$ 
proli^e^ngs towards themj "tfrhJi^*^ 
mouVidivine has impionfly adv^&ed;^ %k 
a l^m^ded demonftration of ^s bleilfg 
^d attribiites. God forbid! Bistftf^ I 
ateiy %, that God does always thsTt^itWch 
is' fitfeft to be done, and that this fit^fs; 
#Hfer&tJiF^ neither that prefumptuous #jg- 
Aiittift \^y riot any created bdti^lsV "* 
•cdfii'^^l'eht ' jtidge; refults ftt>m thcf vaflbas 
naiurh''" and mote varrotis fflaf^i- of 
^ng^.V'fo-Aat, as itiieati)Tf'6f 'all fyftems 
"^'M^di'tHdb riatut^ --ka i^latio'rtt' are 
^^Mtttif^; <he pwfcrifee^-tdCttnfeif the 
y»^4 Mfcfi.' ht'M\<mt'W-'§3itrh^ of 
^^y'fj^eiir H bemg/ '^^^^ with- re- 

^e?Me% It fp6k6ii/ -^bd^fe'a^ monarch, 
y^iic^'an altatrary-^bmtt limited mon- 
^cfirBifeit^ ''by the TK^ whith //i^/V^r 
'^poffi pfitfcribes to ''iriJiiMpd>it&': fknow 
well fenough tfae'itn^ro^itty ctf thefe'cx- 
preffion^j but Whcfttmr Ideas ^re inade- 
quate, 



P;g)pc«» Such :.<;on]fepticaisi^{j^e>f;er a? 

i9|)f.^^ 4?f tjtf ^pnaiTjchy (a^,ilK ^reme 
^y^S^ itrjs jpl^nly ridacplpu^ ^ /typpofe 

Jj^»l^n.,m»^'ffiy: .'and thp^God ip his 
f^H^i kleasy for we are a^le-tp cp^c^ve 
1^ qt^ manner of Jcn^vyri^, has '^rer 
i^^ti^4. to hioUelf that ruie^hy which hp 
g^srns th^ univer^, he ^r^^j^f^; it w^U 
IgJiuQt^ ridiculous to affirm) that the idoii 
^f htt^ian monartiiy cannot be greferved. 
if jkings ajcc obhged. tp ;goycrn ac^ordli^ 
tff-:»< ri4e e^faliihed hy the w^cloai of .9, 
i^ejt that was a Aate before they wer^ 
I^g{(, andvhy the coafent of a. peoj^lethajc 
4^^4ui not moft certaialy irr^<?/f >. fsTpcr 
cially when the whole ^ecutives power is 
is)iclu£lvely in their hands, and l^e,|«|;ifla- 
G 4 tivc 
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live poWJtr rc&if not be exrtfif^d ^K^afefet 
their (A>ncuri«iicc.' ^^ -^^^v ^rtiy^ t 

deftroy the ijfential JhffH 'of ^tnOM^dU^: 
or, in othet'words, a monarchic^ eb^- 
tution way be changed, uiider rjiwutrinecfbf 
limiting the Aionarch. This tialiperitd 
among us in the laft century, wheirtj^c 
vileft ufurpatioft, andthetitofrinfetnoos 
tyranny, were cftablilhed over our riWioih, 
by fopie of the worft and ibme to5 the 
mcaneft men irt it, I will ndrftiy^tkat 
ih^ eJfeHtiaiform oi monarchy ^ftioald'i^e 
preferved, tho the pref^rvattonof jflrSyd'© 
tocJaufe the lofs of /rB^rn^J ' '5^^ 
Jtiprema kps ijlo; ir aF^:ftitidaiTiental *laiir : 
and fure^I am, the^/^/kjf of ^a comfeum-* 
wealth is ill p'rovidai for; yfthhMeAy be 
given up. But this I prefeiiae to {ijf'xAd 
can danonftrate/tilar*^ri? the limitations 
neceflary toprrferve liberty, as long as the 
j^/r/rof hffabfifts, and longer than' thiit, 
no limitationE? of monatrcJKy/ nor afny other 
^rm of ga^mmcnt, can prefer ve it^' are 
CPP^ffW MVh mDnarchy. 1 think on 

thefe 
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as the Whigs have tboBghti:>f«foi«&<9^t I 

^Ibhi^aSksTcd^ t^Mngs like fy^mmffhr^ 
^^u6 3fe5*i5?yr^/ Wighing the ibrr^ 
iBankinl^iobthe fcales offate^^andidaltjog 
4liwMJbiftK>It^ • at the heads of rebetHotis 
'f^drnM-^'Tiot^^l ftrip them »j*iJi(f^5r asirit 
'iWDcr^and leave them at ij»ft:^fei*yj^^ 
tend rags ta clothe theiif ffiaj^^ ^hutf:^h 
^ danferve really ad littlfe^cijie/ftsj^^ 
ohiam'ent. Mj aim is 4f4> fi^i tlH^ pi»D^ 
ti{)Ie, 'fhat-Z/i^w^af/p/jircOflfts^rfiro^ ought 
to'bei cairi^d^i^r as filt 1^1 neeefla^^ 
tfccure the l>bearti6s of a^pfcople; ^iod that 
iikfucb bmifafimsf^ may Aibfift, with(i\it 
iwreakcnir^ br endangdring^im^iwrdijrr > 

I IKail'be told perhaps, :^^ for 5; -^have 
heard it faid "by miny,- that thicr p^^ht^is 
imagiiiary> And that Hmitati^s^&fiiciieiit 
to procu re good govemmentj JSrudf rto 
feiure liberty under a A^^prime^r caiMtOt 
be made, unlefi they are fuch as: wiU* de- 
prive the fubjefts of many benefits in the 
reign of a ^(?(?rf prince, clog his admini- 

ftration, 
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f>et»reen hicn and4us people, ,»t)d>«ecari99 
,9. flefod of powec, oKcei^avyi ta; {iceftnif 
j^e pttfalktr^quUJity ^«ad tp ptcc^potel^ 
HAtioQa} proiperitjF. iftbiswas^eyJwits 
wpul4 be 41 mudi laore «»pljinf^M^4ii»' 
^tanice of the impeife^ions o^oijqrjMtVMW^. 
^idof thein^cacy of ouroea^ •t9^^fl>^ 
fij this impeifedtion^ )tliw ;t]Mio^(fnfy(«' 
In thp jformer, nesybn proqnfpitrd l^y t;ip?> 
j^eneaoe ^avoids a oeilaio evil (BflhfltaalljfS, 
.aivl is able to provide* in fymerma&irti, 
^aktft thecoja^yogentevirisjt^tmay^iin^ 
igrom tbe «}^ediieat 4t(e^, /Bant ia tb^ 
Jaitter, if wb?^ Isttbece ai^anoediMas trtt(\» 
i^befe provi^GkAM agiwiiicoDtkaigent evil^ 
vrojddt ^ fome paies^ bt ithe occal^oQ^ 
•of dnjLich certaii^ ^avil, mA of p^fitive 
;gO!(Ml in none; ^juideragood pristce tj^ 
Avould render the adimimft^ion defe&: 
(tive; and under ta. bad Qoethet-e would ;bp. 
no igovenunent at aU« Bxxt the truth i# 
widdLyjdijferoot £rom ibis. rq)f:ef6^tattottv! 
TMt IxTpitationa . ^ecf^fary^ to pccierye 
Jibcarti; under < fnoBacdiy wiU xr^Jh-aim 

efFedually 
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dftSknBlly ^^^priace,wiilioHtbeiag«i«r 

^aCtflba ithroughiyCKr siiBoft faacoughtrto 
^iflii^Jft poMit^ ^ pokit of (]«i^^&a^ I 
^iiBK6kitiilh»tno king who Is notvin tbi^ 
I^DUie foeflOB^ the word, a futrkty caun 
gWctuBMain witll tafe^Jkcurity^he/mH\ 
^gxityi or indeed with fi^cient p&wer 
vmSi'j^rengtb. But ]|reta king» w1k> is « 
pttriipt^ mty govern with i/iS^ the iptixisx^ 
9i|3 iodides them, with power as «Ktei^ 
fidiiaisr) the smaft aUblute. monarch ^»a 
li^kft, and'^ powei: topnfai more ag^ee*;^ 
jdftt isa» the ;enjbystienty. is^ weU 4Si monE 
cflib3n^4ii>i^4DJpei:ati^ ^ c. 
'^i^x> atti9|im/dgyefe^ea|t: and noble ,€iid% 
liia f&tviotiigii muft:heL real^iaxd not ift 
/hftrriBdone^ k is Ibmediing to defire sbo 
appiearapatiiot: and the defire of haying 
fame :is a ftep towards deferving it« Jbe^ 
i»kife h is a motive the more to de£brve 
ki ilf it be true, as TACirusiays, (Jw- 
tempiu fam4^\ cor^nmi nnrtutemy that a 
contempt of a good name^ or or indifie^ 
rence ^out it, begets or abOMnfaakt 

always 
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alway? a cot^tei^ ofxirtije, thg^contrary 
•^^^ill' be true ; and they are ccrtoa jjf j>o]th 
true, .. But this laotivc aloae i^..^.fpiH- 
cientv To conftitute a^oir/^fwh^^ 
'^/;f^ otfuijeSiy there muft be-fqip^h^g 
more fubftantial than a d^fixz^fiit^fif, io 
the compofition ; and if there ^b^^npt^ 
this idefire of fame will neverrrife^abQve 
that fentiment which may bacompafe4 
to thecoquetry of women; a fondncls.pf 
tranfient applaufe, w,hich is courted by 
k^anityi given > by Jl^ttery^ - and fpfndi 
itfclf in Jhe%v^ -like the qualities ^ which 
Acquire it, Patriotifm niuft |)e founded 
in great principles^ and Aipported by great 
virtues. The chief ;pf thefe principles I 
tiave -endeavoured to trace; 3ndjt\ will 
tiotfcruple to afiert, that a man cag be a 
good king upon no ether. He may, wijth- 
out them and by coxnplexicm, be unam- 
bitious, generous, good-natured; hut 
Avithout them the -exercife even of thefc 
virtues will be often ill direSled: apd with 
-principles of another fort, he will be 
drawifi cafily, - notwithftanding thefe virn 
-.' - tues. 



tuesi^^^rh^' aU''"thp';piurpores of; 14» 
inftkiiififbtt;'-^^ ^-^ C'^- -^^ - - ; \ -^ ^- v 
I'tn^idn^feefe bpp^te principles t^ 
mlifH"'' beditrfe; iiiffead bf wondering 
lkl^^W^kxif\ixn^^^ \xr£k and unworthy 
to' i^ tViiftcd with the 'government of 
niarikifid/ appear in the world, I have 
Biffetf'tefepted to wonder that there are 
ittljr tolerable : when I have confidered the 
\ |[attbry- that environs theip moftcom** 
xttbniy from the cradle, and the tendency 
of all thofe falfe notions that are inftiUed 
into them hy precept, and by example^ 
by the habits of courts, and by the 
interefted fclfiffr views bf courtiers. They 
are bted to efteerti themfelves of a diftinSi 
and ^prmr^^mes zmong metiy as men 
are among kj^^^/i*; 

Lewis the 'Fourteenth* was a ftrong. 
ift'ftarice of the effedl of this educfliion^ 
vvhich trains up ktrigs to be tyrants, with- 
out knowing^ that they are fo, Thiat op- 
preffibft under which he kept his people, 
during thei whole courfe of a long reign, 
might piroceed, in fome degree^ from the 

natural 
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tMtunil hiughimtrs (^ Ms temper; but h 
proceeded ia a greater degree^ from'^ 
pnoApk^Hd^ hjtlfft9 of his edo^tffiM. % 
IMs he ^d 66ef]( l)roiight'to look oti'm 
kingdom' as A j^trimony'thsft de^sfStf^tA 
t6 him frofd Ms aneeftof s, and tha«i^ 
to be cohfidered in no otheir Bght?^^^ 
th*it when a voy confiderable nlftn hafl 
dtfcotirfed toihim at large^ of tiie fkJri(^ 
ab!c c6ridi*ibh to, which his peo|^«'W«fe 
Induced, and had frequently: tried '{fftfe 
tvord, f'etaf', tho the king ap^)*b^dthie 
fiibftance of all he had iaid, yet he #a$ 
ftwScfced' atthe frequent repeli^^dn^e^fthis 
word, and complained of it^efe <6f akind 
bf indecency, to himfelf. This'will n6t 
apt>ear laltrangfrto our fecofld, ias it may 
very jnftly^ td our firft refleitions; for 
i«^«P«#c>iiafer is it, that prifty^fe are eafi^ 
btffi^yM' tft'tO' an enw that takes ife' ri« 
hH'flie generfilitnpeifeftion of oiir nattfrtFi 
irtf^oaf" jpridd, 'our vatiity, arid oiaa*'pi%a 
fmHoHbril fh<i^haftard-dhi1dreni but %lsi 
eHil*peiib'ftai, of* felf-lovej a fpuifiijbs 
bWodv'^iit eften afavourite'btoodi th^t 
:. u governs 



teflocjwyjf cpf: all creatiQii.j,i,,Tfos2itJI^ 

Siaibxf||9 e«;iE^/qi,:hiin tft^^^j^iH^aijd ^ll 
^^fi^igiows ; bodies jn, ihp, iqwnenfe 
iliQpi9^;^aiiMind \i$y for. h^Qi; toggle at. 
^1^ f|pii9o,mor«» i^ nQt.fp mu^l)) when 
iAliy biip^^<)«: them&l v^ . th^ ; r^nal icaui^ 
^[)WJ»(1» foc^etaes iwere; foriped,, «)d 
f0!Veritnfie|iM,:iB>ftitHte<i>. ):j, .' ,,: ■ 
. 'iTl^Sr^s^pii^l erf<)r*,|n 5yfekh aNnoft 
lN#<y prin?!e:is|.He€)9i^ipp4.% hig edueOf^ 
tm, ^ fo great; #?H^t and Iq g^oeisal 
iiitfi0^)«e, tha^a right to dprjevery iiitiqui<> 
t(^S: |hmg:U> government maj bcrdenT^d 
Irom H« ' J^u£ aS' if tlii»;was not enot;^l](^ 
1^ c^ava^ers of princes are {jxjiled. many 
i^e ways by theif educatioru I (hall 
SK>t <le^end into a detail of fuch partievK 
lar^,- Qoi* pfefume fo much as to h^t 
what regulations might be made about 
the educatim of princes^ nos what patt. 
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eUr parliaments might take occafion^tl]^ 
in this momentous affair^ left I fihould 
appear too refining or too pFefamptuoui 
in my fpeculations. But I may a^ert ik 
general, th^t the indifference of mankitid 
upon this headi efpecially in a govern* 
ment conftituted like ours^ is monftrous; 
I may alfo take notice of another cduic 
of the miftakes of princes, I mean the 
general condudt of thofe who are brought 
near to their perfons< Such men, let me 
fay, have a particular duty arifing froni 
this very fituation ; a duty common td 
them all, becaufe it ariies not from their 
ftations which are different, bat front 
their fituation, which is the feme. To 
enumerate the various applications of this 
duty would be too minute and tedioife i 
but this may fuffice, that all fuch men 
fhould bear Cdnftantly in nvind, that tiic 
maflei^ they ferve is to be the king of theit 
country ^^ -that their attachment ta him, 
therefore, is not to be like that of other 
fervants to other majiersy iot: bis fake 
alone, or forA/V fake and /i&^/r (?w«, but 
for the lake of their country likewife. 

Cra- 
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Craterus loves the king, but He- 
t^HESTioN Ityoes Alexander, was a 
ikying of the latter that has been often 
quoted^ but not cenfured as it ought to 
be. Alexander gave the preference 
to the attachment of Hephestion; 
but this preference was due undoubtedly 
to that of Craterus. Attachment to 
a private perfon muft comprehend a great 
concern for his character and his inte- 
rcfts : but attachment to one who is> or 
may be a king, much more; becaufe 
die charader of the latter is more impor- 
tant to himfelf and others ; and becaufe 
his interefts are vaftly more complicated 
with thofe of his country, and i:n fome 
fint with thofe of mankind. Alexan- 
fiER himfelf feemed, upon one ocGafion„ 
to make the diftinftion that (hould be al- 
ways made between our attachments to 
d prince, and to any private perfon. It 
was when Parmenio advifed him to 
accept the terms of peace which Darius 
offered: they were great, he thought 
tiiem fo ; but he thought, no matter for 

H my 
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my purpofe whether juftly or not, that it 
would be unbecoming him to jacccpt 
them J thesrefore he rejeftcd tt^eoai, but 
acknowledged, that *' he would have done 
•' as he was advifed to do> if he had been 
•^ Pariv^enio/* 

As toperfons who are not about a 
prince in the fituation here fppken of, 
they can do little more than proportion 
their applaufe, and the d^monftraVicsinitpf 
their confidence and afFeftion> to th^ fee- 
nefits theyaftually receive from the p;fince 
on the throne, or to the juft expectations 
that a fucceflbr gives them. It is of the 
latter I propofe to fpeak here particular- 
ly. If he gives them thofe of a good 
reign^ we may affure ourfelves that they 
will carry, and in this cafe they ought ta 
carry, that applaufe, and thofe demon- 
ftrations of their confidence and affeftion,. 
as high as fuch a prince himfelf can defire* 
Thus the prince and the people take, ia 
€fFe6l a fort of engagement with one 
another ; the prince to govern well, and 
the people to honour and obey him. If 

he: 
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he ^ves thefn tx^eSiztions of a Mdreigny 
tlKf^av^ this^obligatbn to'hiin at leaft, 
tMt hejitiM theni'^arly on^thft^' goard. 
Attfl'ati oibKgatioh, and afi advktitage it 
will he^ if ithey prepare for hiar adceffion 
as for a great and inevitable evil ; and if 
they* guard on every occafion againft the 
ill tffe they forefee that he will make of 
mi*iey aiid power. Above *Ilj they fliottld 
riot'fuffer themfelves to be <raugbt itt ffee 
cbnttftbn fnare, Which is Itfid^ tSndef fpe^ 
cldUs. pretences of ^"-gaining ftich'* ^fkice, 
•>^^^lld of keeping htm by public <art7pli* 
** ahces out oi bad hands!* Thit argu- 
ih^At has been preflfed more than once, 
hatprevailed, and has been fruitftil of moft 
plimleious confequences. None indeed 
cktt^ more abfurd: it is not unlike the 
^tiifoning of thofe favag^s who worfhip 
the 'devil, not betaufe they tove him or 
hdltour him, or expe6t any good from him, 
but that he may do them no hurt; Nay, 
Wn «abre abfuf d ^ for the favages fuppofe, 
tfeat the devil has independently of them the 
power to hurt them : whereas the others 
H 2 put 



- It is true, thM a prince vkdiglvts feft 
i^fdn^^ to- qt^ that^ hi» itjlgft >^/^4tt^be 
that of isiPATRioT^ King/ may nofifll- 
>^ays tntifeti* and from al! p>crlbns,^^fuch 
returns as fuch cxpcftatiotts deferv#: but 
.^i^imift not hinder either the 'priiice 
%^jytmj; continuing to give them, or 'the 
people "from continuing to acknowledge 
^emi"- United, none can hurt thrift: 
ahdvif tio artifice interrupts, n6 povi^ 
<OTi dfefeat the efFe6ls of their perfeVe- 
raehce.* it will blaft many a wicked' pro- 
Jeft, keep virtue in countenance, and Vice 
iofbme degree at leaft in awe. Nay, if 
;it fhould fail to have thefe effects, if^^We 
'ihbuld even fuppofe a good prince t6 firf- 
fer with the people, and in fome meafbre 
^for them, yet many advantages ^ould 
accrue to him: for inftance, the caufe 
of the people he is to govern, and his 
own caufe, would be made the fkme by 
their comriion enemies. He would feel 
grievances himfelf as a fubje6l, before he 
had the power of impofmg them as a 
kingi He would be formed in thatTchool 

out 
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dut of which the greateft and the beft of 
mo^iprchshave come, thp fthool of afflic- 
tien ;. aivJ all the vice^, which had prc- 
irgUed hefiQkre his reign,( would ierve as 
jfPfjpiany foils . to .the glpr«ss . of it. But 
J:^]^aft€l;^^t^ fpe^ of t\xQ gm^tj^i^, of all 
J:jjpfe advantages, and pf ,t;hajt which a 
j^URipT King will efteenti |:p, l?e fych; 
Wbp^ ways of thinking ^^d afting ,to fo 
^Qrioq^:a pwrppfcas thef)E;-eft^hlifliment 
.<^- ali'ee cooftitution^ii wl^ it ba^ be;en 
jgwp^by.th? ioi^^ity pf^wm^radmioir 
4l?at)^iis, I ihal} endeavour toej^plain. 
\; What I have here iaid will p4fs among 
-J5?m« for thp reveries of a difteijnpered 
}^pn, at bed for the vain ipec^lations of 
-api idle man who has loft fight of the 
iWOrld, or whp had never fagacity enough 
^p difcern in government the pi:a6ticable 
vfjTOOT the impra6ticable. Will it not be 
/iaid, that this is advifing aking to rouze 
>a fpirit which may turn againft: himfelf j 
,to reject the fole expedient of governing a 
limited monarchy with fuccefe, to.labour 
to confine, inftead of labouring to extend 

H 4 his 
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his power sMtopatxth mp an^ old confti* 
tution, which )his peopk' >arc difpayfed 
to lay 'afidcji:^inftcad of fbirtnhig^ a^nenr 
one more agl^cable to them, dnd niwe 
advantageous to him ; to refufe, in fhorty 
to be an abfolutt monarch ^^ when every- cliw 
cumftance invites him to it? All thcife 
particulars, in every one of which .tte 
queftion is b^ged, will be thusr^prefentJ 
ed, and will be then ridiculed :as£para«i 
doxes fit to be ranked among t\i^ mirabm 
lia & inopinata of the floks; and fttdrtai 
no man in his fenfes can^tBaintain;^ ehru; 
neft* Thefe judgments and thefe^ reafon-c 
ings may be expeQ:ed in ao age as ftimlc 
and ^s corrupt as ours : in an age wher^ 
in fo jHwriy betray the caufe of Hbertyi^ 
and a£l notofl^ly without r^ard, but in 
direftvoppofition to the mc^ important 
interefts of J Aeir country ; not only qc* 
cafionallyi'fcy furprizo, by weakncfs, by 
ftrof^itemptationiyOii ily fedu6tion) but 
conflantityi jfteadilyv by deliberate choice^ •: 
andinf urfuancc of principles they avow 
and prop^l^ate) iaimiage when fo many 

othcrs 
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cttins-^fbiinhciix^ th]Grcrerviceit)fotii«»r 
cc»iuHp:i^ offfpndqnotf itidodyrdifid xmtet^ 
tamiyi> iiyfubcmU^thm tothoiifrovmi 
teixe£b dndhumciary or to thofe of ^ pir^r 
ini<ao. agCi^irwhen to aiTertl 1^ truth /|«^ 
called ipreaditig of delufion^ atid to afibft^ 
diorlcanfe of liberty and good govtemp 
mtntr^ ia termed ibwing of feditioa^ Baft 
I liave declared already mj xmconcem&d^ 
ndfe atfthe ceixfure or ridiculer oftiucfc 
xiii<^ as thefe4 for vAiokjuppofeddhiMMb 
I faiv^ much well-groundol €oiTtemp<^\ 
and. againft whofe realimmorslity I hav« 
as iu& indignation. . > .^ a 

iiuet us come therefore to the barxrfi 
reafiaA/and experience, vvhere we fhall 
find tli^fe paradoxes admitted^ as plaiw 
and almoft felf-evident propofitions, aiiA 
thefe reveries and vain fpeculations. acr 
important truths, confirmed ■ by ' cxpe-^ 
rience in all ages and all countries^ 'i- 

Machiavel is an author who ihould 
have great authority with the perfonslike* 
ly. to oppofe roe. He propofes to princes 
the amplification of their power, the ex- 
tent 
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tent of their domdnion^. ^d the fubjec- 
tion of their people, «s the Jfole objefts 
of their policy. He devifes, and recom- 
mends all means that tendb^.thefe :pur- 
pofcs, without the confideratioft of any 
duty owing to God or man, or any re-^ 
gard to the morality or immorality of 
actions. Yet even he declares the affe^a- 
tion of virtue to be ufeful to princes. j.Jie 
is fo far on my fide in the preTeat quefi- 
tion. The only difference between us is, 
I would have the virtue real : he requires 
no more than the appearance of it. 

In the tenth chapter of the firft book 
of D^courfes^ he appears convinced, fijch 
ia the force of truth, but how confiftejitly 
with himfelf let others determine, that 
the fupreme glory of a prince accrues to 
him who eftablifhes good government and 
a free conjlitution ; and that a prince, 
ambitious of fame, muft wiih to come into 
poffeffion of a difordered and corrupted 
ilate, not to finifh the wicked worjc that 
:others have begun, and to compleat ;the 
ruin^ but to ftop the progrefs of the firft, 

and 
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^d to prevent the laft. He thinks this not 
oniy the tnie way to fame ^ h\Xt x!q fecurity 
^tiA quiet ; as the contrary leads, for here 
is* iiQ third way, and a prince muft make 
^s option between thefe two, not only to 
iilfamy, but to danger and tp perpetual 
difquietude. He reprefents thofe who 
B^ht eftablilh a commonwealth or a legal 
dibnarchyi and who chufe to improve 
tbf' opportunity of eftabliflhing tyranny, 
itttft 'is/ monarchy without any rule of 
la^v^a^ men who are deceived by falfe 
notions of good, and: falfe appearances of 
jpory j; and who are in effeft blind to their 
tirw isterdft'in every refpedl: : Neji auw^ 
"^dp&r^ quefio partita quanta fama^ quan^ 
if(g^'^ghria\ quanta honor e^ Jicurtay quitte^ 
^0n fatisfatione d'animo e faggom^ & in 
q^nfa infamia^ vituperio^ biafimOy perico^ 
h*& inquietudine ineorrono. He touches 
ahother advantage which patriot princes 
rtttp -.' and in that he contradicts flatly 
Hhe main point on which his half-taught 
feholars infift. He denies, that fuch 
|)litice$ diminijh their power by circum^ 

fcribing 
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firibing it ; and affirms, with truth on his 
fide, that Timoleon, and others of the 
fame chara6l:cr whom he had cited, pof- 
feffed as great authority in their country, 
with every other advantage befides, as 
DioNYsius or Phalaris had acquired, 
with the lofs of all thofe advantages. 
Thus far Machiavel reafons juftly; 
but he takes in only a part of his fubjeft, 
and confines himfelf to thofe motives that 
ihould determine a wife prince to main- 
tain liberty, becaufe it is his interejl to do 
fo. He rifes no higher than the confi* 
deration of mere interefl:, of fame, of 
fccurity, of quiet, and of power, all per- 
fonal to the prince: and by fuch motives 
alone even his favourite Borgia might 
have been determined to afFeft the virtues 
of a patriot prince : more than which this 
great dodlor in political knowledge would 
not have required of him- But he is far 
from going up to that motive which 
fhould above all determine a good prince 
"to hold this conduft, becaufe it is his duty 
t^ dofo J a duty t|iat he owes to God by 

one 
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one law, and ta hif!r.peQple by another. 
Now it is with tjiiys that I ftiall begin what 
I inteivd: ;tP?>oflfer'icpncerning the ^ftem 
of principles- * and iqpndyft by which a 
Patriot JCing wiljrgovern himfelf . and. his 
peopk, l:ij»»ll: not o;jly begin T^gher, 
bi^^jdefeeftd into more detail, and keep 
ftilHn.iny eye the application of the whofc 
t6;thB Conftitution oi Great Britain ^c^tvt 
tor the prelum ftate of our nation, and 
ten^r qf o«r |>epple. 
, I think enough has^ been already faid, 
to^ftabUih tl^^jirji and true principles of 
monarcJbical^zn^ indeed of every other kind 
of^)g(ym'nft^mt^^ ^nd I will fay with cpn- 
fidqwjfe thfttj i^ principles but thefe, and 
fodiAtasL. ^sfe can be. advanced, which 
fif^rve tOr be; treated ferioufly, tho Mr, 
liDf^S jCdndefcended to examine thofe of 
Fti^MER^' more out of regard to the pre- 
jttdibes.of the time,, than to the impor-t 
tance of the yjrork/ Upon fuch founda- 
tions .we-muft conclude, that fince men 
were direfted by nature to form focieties^ 
becaufe they cannot by their nature fub- 
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fift withoilt them, nbf iA a ftate of indi- 
viduatity^ and lince they were direfteii 
in like manner to eftablifli govemmentf, 
becaufe focieties cannot be maintain!^ 
without them, nor fubfift in a ftate 6f 
anarchy ', the ultimate end of all goVerft^ 
ments is the good oi tht people y for wb^fi 
Jake they were made, and without ivhc^ 
confent they could not have been rtiadte; 
In forming focieties, and fubmitting tji 
government, men give up part of thdt 
liberty to which they are all born, and all 
alike. But why ? Is government ihcomr 
patible with a full enjoyment oi liberty ? 
By no means. But becaufe popul^ 
liberty without government will degenfti 
rate into licence^ as government without 
fufficient liberty will degenerate iritd 
tyranny y they are mutually neceflary' t6 
each other, good government to fuj^j^ort 
legal liberty, ahd legal liberty to ^r^ 
ferve good government. -^^ 

I fpeak not here of people, if any fh^h 
there are, who have been favage Or ftupid 
enough to fubmit to tyranny by driginftl 
contract \ npr of thofe nations on 

whom 
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whom tyranny has ftolen as it were im^ 
pCTceptibly, or been impofed by violence^ 
and fettled by prefcnption. I fhallexer* 
cife no political cafuiftry about the rights 
of fucb kingSy and the obligations oifucb 
people. Men are to take their lots, perw 
haps, in governments as in climates, to 
fence againft the inconveniencies of both^ 
flnd to bear what they cannot alter. But i 
fpeak of people who have been wile and 
happy enough to eftablifh, and to preferve 
Jree conjiitutions of government, as the 
people of this ifiand have done. To thefe 
therefore I fay, that their kings are under 
the moft facred obligations that human 
law can create, and divine law authorize, 
to defend and maintain, in the firft place^ 
and preferably to every other confidera- 
tion, the freedom of fuch conftitutions* 

The good of the people is the ultimate 
and true end of government. Gover- 
nours are therefore appointed for this end^ 
and the civil conftitution which appoints* 
them, and invefts them with their power, 
is determined to do fo by that law of na- 
ture and reafony which has deteimined the 

end 
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end of government, and which admits 
this form of government as the proper 
mean of arriving at it. Now the gi*eatei): 
good of a people is their liberty : and in 
the cafe here referred to, the people ha9 
judged it fo, and provided for it accord-* 
ingly. Liberty is to the coUeftive body^ 
what health is to every individual body 4 
Without health no pleafure can be tafted 
by man: without liberty no happine(s 
can be enjoyed hyfociety. The obliga- 
tion, therefore, to defend and maintain 
the freedom of fuch conflitutions, will 
appear moft facred to a Patriot King; 

Kings who have weak undcrftandings, 
bad hearts, and firong prejudices, and all 
thefe, as it often happens, inflamed by 
their paffions, and rendered incurable by 
their felf-conceit and prefumption ; fuch 
kings are apt to imagine, and they con- 
du6t themfelves fo as to make many of 
their fubjeils imagine, that the king and 
the people in free governments are rival 
^Qwen^ who ftand in competition with one 
another, who have different interejlsy and 
muft of courfe have different views : that 

the 
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the rights and privileges^ of the people 
. ^t^ {o ivmxiy fpoih taken fremiti HiheVr/^g-v&Z 
iiiillt prerogative of the crowhy'^hd that 
the^ nWes and laws, made fior the exercife 
iW feenrity of the former, ^^'i-e fb many 
^^iktTt^tions of their dignity, and rejiraints 
•Ib^their power. 

X*A Patriot King will fee all this ill a far 
ifeflterent, and much truer light; The 
wJfftitffltion will be corifidered by him as 
^' iawy ^ confifting of tim^iables^ con- 
ttihlng the rtile of his govtmment, and 
mte'- meafure of his fubje6ls obedience ; 
K>v 2S otie fyfienty compofed of different 
pdiis; ?ind powers y but [all duly propor- 
tiiinfed to one another, and confpiring by 
thtiir harmony to the perfeftion of the 
whole. He will make one, and but one 
diiftinflion between his rights, and thofe 
ofhis people: he will look bki his to be 
z^itujiy and theirs a property y *' He will dif- 
cci^fij that he 'can have a right to no more 
ttein' is trufted to him by the cAhftitution : 
aiitt^th'dt his people; Vho had aW original 
r?g^ to- the '^M^ by the^law of nature, 
call have the fble indefea2able right to any 
I part^ 
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fart ; and really have fuch a right to that 
part which they have referved to thcm- 
felves. In fine, the conftitution will be 
reverenced by him as the lanv of God and 
of man ; thej^rc^ of which binds the king 
as much as the meaneft fubjedt, and the 
reafon of which binds him much more. 

Thus he will think, and on thefe prin- 
ciples h? will aft, whether become to the 
throne by immediate or remote eledtion. 
I fay remote-^ for in hereditary monar- 
chies, where men are not t\t6ktd^ families 
are: and therefore fome authors would 
have it believed, that when a family has 
been once admitted, and an hereditary 
.right to the crown recognized in it, that 
right cannot be forfeited, nor that throne 
become vacant, as long as any heir of the 
family remains. How much more agree- 
ably to truth and to common fenfe would 
thefe authors have written, if they had 
maintained, that every prince who comes 
to a crown in the courfe of fucceffion, 
were he the laji of five hundred, comes 
to it under the fame conditions under 
which t\iQ frji took it, whether exprefled 

or 
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br implied j as well as Under thofe, if any 
fuch there be, which have been fince made 
by legal authority : and that royal blood 
can give no right, nor length of fiicceffion 
any prefcriptionj againft the conftitution 
of a government ? The firjl and the lajl 
hold by i^tfame tenure. 

I mention this the rather, becaufe I 
have an imperfedl remembrance, that 
fome fcribler was employed, or employed 
himfelf, to affert the hereditary right of 
the prefent royal family^ A taik fo un- 
hcdeflary to any good purpofe, that I be- 
lieve a fufpicion arofe of its having beeii 
defigned for a bad one. A Patriot King 
1/^11 never countenance futh impertinent 
fallacies^ nor deign to lean on broken 
reeds. He knows that his right is found- 
ed on the laws of God and man^ that none 
can fhake it but himfelf, and that his own 
virtue is fufficient to maintain it againft 
all oppofition. 

I have dwelt the longer oh tht Jifji and 

general principles of monarchical govern-* 

merits and have recurred the oftener to 

them } becaufe it feems to me that they 

I 2 are 
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are the feeds of patriotifm^ which xnufi: 
be fowed as foon as poffible in the mind 
of a prince, left their growth fhould be 
checked by rank luxuriant weeds, which 
are apt to abound in fuch foils, and under- 
which no crop of kingly virtues can ever 
flouriih. A prince, who does not know 
the true principles^ cannot propofe to him- 
felf the true ends oi government: and he, 
who does not propofe them, will never 
dire6l his conduft fteadily to them. There 
is not a deeper, nor a finer obfervation in 
all my Lord Bacon's works, than one 
which I fhall apply and paraphrafe on 
this occafion. The moft compendious, 
the moft noble, and the moft cfFe£luaI 
remedy which can be oppofed to the un*- 
certain and irregular motions of the hu-' 
man mind, agitated by various paffions, 
allured by various temptations, inclining 
fometimes towards a ftate of moral per- 
feftion, and oftener even in the beft 1;o- 
wards a ftate of moral depravation, is this. 
We muft chufe betimes fuch ^virtuous ob* 
jeBs as are proportioned to the means we 
have oi purfuing them, and as belong 

parti- 
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particularly to th^ftafions we are in, and 
to the duties of thofe ftations. We muft 
determine and^ our minds in fuch man- 
ner upon them, that the purfuit of them 
may become the bfifinefs^ and the attain- 
ment of them the en4 of our whole lives. 
Thus we fliall imitate the great opera- 
,t3ons of nature, and not the feeble, flow, 
and imperfeft operations of art. We 
jnuft not proceed, in forming the moral 
charafter, as a ftatuary proceeds in form- 
Juig aftatue, who works fometimes on the 
face, fometimes on one part, and fome- 
times on another ; but we muft proceed, 
and it is in our power to proceed, as na- 
ture does in forming a flower, an animal, 
or .any other of her produ6lionsj rudi-^ 
menta partium omnium Jimul parit & pro- 
ducit. " She thrpws out altogether, and 
" at ohce, the whole fyftem of every be- 
" ing, and the rudiments of all the pUrts." 
The vegetable or the animal grows in 
Inilk, and increafes in ftrengthj. but is the 
fame from the firji. Juft fo our Patriot 
King muft be a patriot from the firft. He 
muft be, fuch in refolution, before he 
I 3 grows 
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grows fuch in praftice. He muft fix at 
once the general principles and ends of all 
his adlions, and determine that his whole 
conduft fhall be regulated by them, and 
direfted to them. When he has done 
this, he will have turned, by one great 
effort, the bent of his mind fo ftrongly 
towards the perfedtion of a kingly cha- 
racter, that he will exercife with eafe, 
and as it were by a natural determina- 
tion, all the virtues of it s which will be 
fuggefted to him on every occafion by the 
principles wherewith his mind is imbued, 
and by thofe ends that are the conftant 
objefts of his attention. 

Let us then fee in what manner, and 
with what effedl he will do this, upon 
the greateft occafion he can have of ex- 
ercifing thefe virtues, the maintenance of 
liberty^ and the re-ejiablijhment of a free 
conjiitution. 

The freedom of a conflitution refls on 
two points. The orders of it are one: 
fo Machiavel calls them, and I know 
not how to call them more fignificantly. 
JIc means not only the forms and cuf- 

toms. 
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toms, but the different claffes and affekn- 
ablies of men, with different powers and 
privileges attributed to them, which are 
jeftablifhed in the ilate. The Jpirit and 
€baraSier of a people are the other. On 
the mutual conformity and harmony of 
thefe the prefervation of liberty depends^. 
To take away, or eifentially to alter the 
former, cannot be brought to pafs, whilft 
the latter remains in original purity and 
vigour : nor cap liberty be deftroyed by 
this method, unlefs the attempt be^ made 
vrith a military force fufficient to conquer 
the nation, which would not fubmit in 
this cafe till it was conquered, nor with 
much fecurity to the conqueror even then. 
But thefe orders of the flate niay be 
effentially altered, and ferve more effec- 
tually to the deflruftion of liberty than 
the taking of them away would ferve, if 
the fpir it and chara£ier of the people are 
loft. 

Now this method of deftroying liberty 

is the moft dangerous on many accounts, 

particularly on this > that even tHe reign 

of the weakcft prince, and the policy of 

I 4. .the 
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the weakeft miniftry, may efFeft the de- 
ftru6lion, when circumftances are favour- 
able to this method. If a people is 
growing corrupt, there is no need of 
capacity to contrive, nor of infinuation 
to gain, nor of plaufibility to feduce, nor 
of eloquence to perfuade, nor of authority 
to impofe, nor of courage to attempt. 
The moft incapable, aukward, ungra- 
cious, fliocking, profligate, and timerous 
wretches, invefted with power, and maf- 
ters of the purfe, will be fufEcient for the 
work, when the people are complices in 
it. Luxury is rapacious ; let them feed 
-it : the more it is fed, the more profufe 
it will grow. Want is the confequence 
of profufion, venality of want, and de- 
pendance of venality. By this progreffion, 
the firft men of a nation will become the 
penfioners of the leaft; and he who has 
talents, the moft implicit tool to him 
who has none. The diftemper will foon 
defcend, not indeed to tnake a depofite 
Mow^ and to remain there, but to pervade 
the whole bady. 

It may feem a fingular, but it is per- 
haps a true propofition, that fuch a king 
a and 
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and fuch a miniftry are more likely to be^ 
gin and xofurfue with fuccefs, this method 
of deftroying a free conftitution of go- 
vernment, than a king, and a miniftry 
that were held in great efteem would be. 
This very ejieem might put many on their 
guard againft the latter j but the former 
may draw from contempt the advantage 
of not being feared: and an advantage this 
is in the beginning of corruption. Men are 
willing to excufe, not only to others, but 
to themfelves, the firft fteps they take in 
vice, and efpecially in vice that affefts the 
public, and whereof the public has a 
right to complain. Thofe therefore who 
plight withftand corruption in one cafe, 
from a perfuafion that the confequence 
was too certain to leave them any excufe, 
may yield to it when they can flatter 
themfelves, and endeavour to flatter others^ 
that liberty cannot be deftroyed, nor the 
conftitution be demoliftied hyfuch haftds 
as hold the fcepter, and guide the reins 
of the adminiftration. But alas! the flat- 
tery is grofs, and the excufe without co- 
lour. Thefe men may ruin their country, 

but 
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but they cannot impofe on any, unlefs it 
be on themfelves. Nor will even this im- 
pofition on themfelves be long neceffary. 
Their confciences will be foon feared, by 
habit and by example: and they, who 
wanted an excufe to begin^ will want none 
to continue and to compleat the tragedy of 
their country. Old men will outlive the 
fhame of lofing liberty, and young mert 
will arife who know not that it ever 
exifted. A fpirit of flavery will oppofe 
and opprefs the fpirit of liberty, and feem 
at leafl to be the genius of the nation. 
Such too it will become in time, vdien 
corruption has once grown to this hei^t^ 
unlefs the progrefe of it can be interruptedi 
How ineftimable a blefling therefore 
muft the fucceffion of a Patriot King be 
efteemed in fuch circumftances as thefe, 
which would be a blefling, and a great 
one too, in any other ? He, and he alone, 
can fave a country whofe ruin is fo fa^ 
advanced. The utmoft that private men 
can do, who remain untainted by the 
general contagion, is to keep the fpirit of 
liberty alive in a few breafts j to proteft 

againft 
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iagainft what they cannot hinder, and to 
claim on every occafion what they cannot 
by their own ftrength recover. 

Machiavel has treated, in the dif- 
courfes before cited, this queftion, * whe- 

* ther, when the people are grown cor-- 
' rupty a free government can be main- 

* tained, if they enjoy it; or eftablifhed, 

* if they enjoy it not ?*■ And upon the 
whole matter he concludes for the diffi- 
culty, or rather the impoffibility, of fuc- 
ceeding in either cafe. It will be worth 
while to obferve his way of reafoning. He 
afferts very truly, and proves by the ex- 
ample of the Roman commonwealth, that 
thofe orders which are proper to maintain 
liberty, whilft a people remain uncor- 
rupt, become improper and hurtful to 
liberty when a people is grown corrupt. 
To remedy this abufe, new laws alone 
will not be fufficient. Thefe orders there- 
fore muft be changed^ according to him, 
and the conftitution muft be adapted to 
the depraved manners of the people. He 
fhews, that fuch a change in the orders, 
gnd conftituent parts of the government, 

is 
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is impraflicable, whether the attempt be 
made by gentle and flow, or by violent 
and precipitate meafures : and from f hence 
he concludes, that a free commonwealth 
can neither be maintained by a corrupt 
people^ xiovhtejiablijhedzxaongxh^m. But 
he adds, that * if this canpoflibly be done, 

* it muft be done by drawing the confli- 

* tution to the monarchical form of go- 
- * vernment,' accioche quelli huomini i 

quali dalle leggi non pojfono ejfere correttiy 
fujfero da una podejid^ in qualche modo^ fre-- 
nati. * That a corrupt people^ whom law 
' cannot correft, may be rcflrained and 
: ^ correfted by a kingly power.' Here is 
the hinge on which the whole turns. 

Another advantage that a free monar- 
jchy has over all other forms of free govern- 
. jnent, befides the advantage of being more 
eafily and more ufefuUy tempered with 
ariftocratical and democratical powers, 
which is mentioned above, is this. Thofe 
governments are made up of different 
parts^ and are apt to be disjointed by the 
fhocks to which they are expofed : but a 
free monarchical government is more 

compact 
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coinpa6l, becaufe there is a part the more 
that keeps^ like the key-Jlone of a vault, 
the whole building together. They can- 
not be mended in a Hate of corruption^ 
they muft be in efFeft conjiituted anew^ 
and in that attempt they may be diffolved 
for ever : but this is not the cafe of a free 
monarchy. To preferve liberty by new 
laws and new fchemes of government, 
whilfl: the corruption of a people conti^ 
nues and groivs^ is abfolutely imppffible 
every where: but to reftore and to pre- 
ferve it under old laws, and an W confti- 
tution, by reinfufing into the minds of 
men the Jpirit of this conjlitution^ is not 
only poffible, but is, in a particular man- 
ner, eafy to a ^/;^^. A corrupt common- 
wealth remains without remedy, the all 
the orders and forms of it fubfift: a free 
monarchical government cannot remain 
abfolutely fo,as long as the orders and forms 
of the conftitution fubfift. Thcfh alone are 
indeed nothing more than the dead letter 
of freedom, or mafks of liberty. In the 
firft charafter they ferve to no good pur-? 
pofe whatfoever: in the fecond they ferve 

to 
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to a bad one, becaufe tyranny, or goveffi-* 
ment by will, becomes more fevere, and 
more fecure, under their dilguife, than it 
would if it was barefaced and avowedv 
But a king can, eafily to himfelf, and 
without violence to his people, renew the 
fpirit of liberty in their minds, quicken 
this dead letter, and pull off this mafk. 

As foon as corruption ceafes to be an: 
expedient of government, and it will 
ceafe to be fuch as foon as a Patriot King 
is raifed to the throne, the panacea is ap-» 
plied : the Ipirit of the conftitution re-» 
•vives of courfe ; and as faft as it revives, 
the orders and forms of the conftitution 
are reftored to their primitive integrity^ 
and become what they were intended to 
be J real barriers againft arbitrary powfer^ 
not blinds nor majks under which tyranny 
may lie concealed. Depravation of 
manners expofed the conftitution to ruin ; 
reformation will fecure it. Men decline 
eafily from virtue; for there is a devil too 
in the political fyftem, a conftant temp- 
ter at hand: a Patriot King will want 
neither power nor inclination to caft out 

this 
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this devil, to make the temptation ceafe, 
and to deUver his fubjefls if not from the 
jguilt, yet from the confequence, of their 
ffall. Under him, they will not only ceafe 
to do evil, but learn to do well 5 for by 
rendering public virtue and real capacity 
the fole means of acquiring any degree of 
power or profit in the flate, he will fet 
the paflions of their hearts on the fide of 
liberty and good government. A Patriot 
King is the moft powerful of all reform- 
ers ; for he is himfelf a fort of flanding 
^ miracle, fo rarely feen and fo little un- 
derftood, that the fure efFefts of his ap- 
pearance will be admiration and love in 
every honeft breaft, confufion and terror 
to every guilty confcience, but fubmiffion 
and refignation in all. A new people 
will feem to arife with a new king. 
Innumerable metamorphofes, like thofe 
which poets feign, will happen in very 
deed : and while men are confcious that 
they are the fame individuals, the difFe^- 
rence of their fentiments will almoft peiv 
fuade them that they are changed into dif- 
ferent beings. - ^ ^ 
But that we may not expeft more 

from 



r 
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from fueh'ft kifig^thaiK««ierif he Mfj ^r- 

fi^rm, it ^i« nSeeAary to preftiife'aiidV|fA# 
general obTdrvatloti^aft^r whiliMl/Hid 
defcend into foiiie that will bcf itixftB^^s^ 
ticular. : - :/i:tLr- li^i 

Abfolute ftabiUty is not' to bS ^[RPQMI 
in any thing hutifian ^ for that^which^j^^l^ 
immutably exifts alone neceffaiily/ -jrttf 
this attribiite of the Supreme Bting ctti^ 
neither belong to man, nor to the v/otik 
of man* The beft inftituted governments,' 
like the beft conftituted animal bodies, 
carry in them the feeds of thdr deftrue- 
tion : and tho they grow and improv6' 
for a time, they will foon tend vifibly td 
their diffolution. Every hour thtey- livfe 
is an- hour the lefs that they have <o live. 
All that can be done therefore to proldhg* 
the duration of a good government, is tb 
draw it back, on every favourable occafioh',^ 
to the ^r/l good principles on which it wsts^ 
founded. When thefe occafions hapjf^eh' 
often, and are well improved, fuch goveffll-' 
-ments are prolperous and durable. Wlitn 
they happen feldom, or are ill improved, 
thefe political bodies live in pain or in 
languor, and die foon. 

A 
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' A Pfttriot King affbiids one of the occa-- 
timu I mention in a free monarchical 
ftate, and the voiy bdft that ean happen. 
It 0iould be improved, like fnatches of 
fair weather at fea, to repair the da- 
laages fuflained in the laft ftorm^ and to 
prepare to refift the next. For fuch a 
king cannot fecure to his people a fuccef- 
fion of princes like himfelf. He will do 
^ all he can towards it, by his example and 
by his inftru6tion. But after all, the 
royal mantle will not convey the fpirif of 
patriotifminto another king, as the mantle 
of Elijah did the gift of prophecy into 
another prophet. The utraoft he can do, 
and that which deferves the utmoft gra- 
titude from his fubjecls, is to reftore good 
government, to revive the Ipirit of it, 
and to maintain and confirm both, during 
the whole courfe of his reign. The reft 
his people muft do for themfelves. If 
Aey do not, they will have none but 
themfelves to blame: if they do, they 
will have the principal obligation to him. 
In all events they will have been free 
men one reign the longer by his means, 
K and 



k^/lftjpovf -defcend, in fcwne d^taij^^g^ 

; V^i^^lJ'P' and «M^« tha<^^ lb 
k^x^^purfuc, to meril: a mw^ |^ 

llfa^ t^^.tha)i all thofe U^b^r'Sm^B 
pmo^joi the weft, as well as^. J]f; (^^^ 
are fb pipud to^ccumul^te, i^ eiXnoi 

^i;y••;:.•:.'<• '. > . ' ; , < ...vii \'-eiJ 
.,Ffrft,:tben, he muft begm^Oy§pvef^^ 

as^ifocmas he begins to reign* jip^9fotf*?.t 
ver^ grft fte{>s he raakes in.goveniixi^-j 
^ll^l^ve the &rii mptdSmit and ^^^ 
were the pre^e of his r^gn; and.ma^J^t 
of .great importance in many oihe^^re*^^ 
lpe£ts belides that of opinion and r^pj^^, 
r tion, . His; firft care wiU be, no doubt,, t^^^ 
fttr^e bis iouyty and to call into the^.| 
- miniftratipn bxah. men, as he can aflwj^q 
himfclf will j^w on th^Jame^rinqpj^^ 
on which he intpnd& to giovern._ , ; j^f, . 




ia power will be fome <^ lho& Bd¥tri* 
bufy and bold, who thruft and 
'^cemielve^ dirly into'lhe^intiigue 
^ttd the nf^nagdtt^t of afiiirs 
of ^^»^ t^Ptenivithbut tru^ kblKir^;'afi 
W!^ vdthodt title anibhimi^ htti^ii iiik 
afterahces of Vittue: who imeaai iio-> 
thnig more than What is ^lled mi^ng a 
fortune, the acquifitionof westlth'iol^ 
tisfy avarice, and of titles and ribbands 
t& £itisiy vani^. Such as the& Wb ifiirs 
to be employed by a weak, or .a wicked 
Idihgt'they impofe on the ficft, and ar» 
C^fen by the laft. Nor is it dilir^<ellou» 
tllft'^tticy- are fo, finw every other Widtt, 
is'lQpplied in them by the Walit of ijobd; 
pfSlniipks and a good con&iidtiicej and- 
fiiki^e'&efe defedit become^initiifterial per^l 
ft^troiis; in a reign when i^eafares are 
pil^fe^ and defigns carried on that eVefy^ 
hoE^ man will di&ppiove. All the 
proftitutes who fet th^mfelves to fale, aU 
the locuftt who devour thf land, wilb j 
K 2 ciowdir^ 
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( 'troWds df ffwles, parafitcs afl<i*fyc6]^hltats, 
WiiPfurrttUhd' the thrbiitf under the^^ 
' tronag<i of fach miiiiftert / airf wt^ 
fwirtiis of little noifome/^*^ 
JTefts Will huni And buzz ih every cJofAftr 
of the court. Such minifters will'be gfilft 
off, and fuch abettors of a minSftrywill 
be chafed away together, and at once^v Sy 
a Patriot King. ^ '^'^ 

Some of them perhaps will fee afcttft. 
donedbyhimj not to party-fury, bSt^o 
national juftice; not to fate privatfe'i!'^- 
fdrttments, and to ferve particular irfSe- 
refts, but to make fatisfa6i:ion forwrofi^s 
doiie to their country, and to ftattd'as 
examples of terror to future adniinift¥^-r 

. tions. Clemency makes, no doubt, an 
amiable part of the charafter I attertipt 
to draw; but clemency to be a virtue, 
muft hslve ite bounds like other virtufes, 
arid furely thefe bounds are extended 
enough by a maxim I have read fonie- 
where, that frailties and even vices may 
be paffed over, but not enormous crimes : 
multa donanda ingeniis putc, fed donanda 
liifidi ncn por^tenta* 
^- " ' .Among 
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5jtftfl»>»g t^>^ bad CQmpany.,w|th^ which 
Jj^ch a court wiU zhoxmd^ Jfn^y.^}^iV^r 
^f^pA ^ fort of men too low to be ipqdk 
jEfgar4pdrand top high to be quite i^qgle£t- 
^$r the lumber ^f every admiiMilfat^Qn, 
^§ forniture of every court. Thefe mt 
j[fa;^ved^ things are feldom. anfwerablefor 
jQioce than the men on a che(s*board» wjio 
are moved about at will, and o^ whom^tljie 
^€Qo4u6l of the game is not to be charged. 
,*^kHW of thefe every prince njpfthiaye 
.^bou^him. The pageantry of. a court 
jsflKluires that he ihould, And this pagean- 
oti^^ like many other deipicable things, 
-^^qg^fnot to be laid alide. But as much 
^i^enefs as there^may ^ippear in the cha- 
T^fters of tl^is fort of men, there 19, one 
4iftio^ion that will be made^ when ever 
a^goodpriiicefucceeds to thp throne after 
^^fiuiquitousadminiftratiop.; thediftinc- 
i;^QP J mean is, between thofe who have 
aflFe^ed to dip themfch^es deeply in pre- 
sent iniquities, and thofe who have had 
{^virtue to keep aloof from them, or the 
gpgfj luck not to be called to any fhare in 
K 3 them. 
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|iai!>atpurgtqg h}^t€;paf%.o) ?s sbsm sd 

<1 :-i"'C->ij>3d . -J.-'i. ; .•.■■"'■ . iL/w S ?birfw HO 
; iU tcn^ iecoad^ ' tht^ioil calling ItftUb 

hiri^e^ wWlferve tM i^famepmt^^Sgt 
axt^'vhkkhi iotends tog9wm,1^ii^y 
116 need to enlarge mttdt^ ufxm.iti^aiA 
goadpnnce vviil no mooe chufe HI-iiM^ 
liiaaa wi& prince iviU chafe focibjcriCkii' 
xepdon in one caie is indeed nuJ^evOBfy 
tiattn in thet>tfaer; be<»ure a ktoaVe mt^ 
ht an artful liypocnt^ whereas a : fi% 
iifi^oifir can never impo£; himielf ibyr^ 
jiBmaef feiife. Andleaft of all, in at>wn»» 
try like ours, can dther of thefe deeq^ 
jbons happen) if any degree of: the difciBnJb> 
Xfaxk%.x3£ {fmts fae employed ^trhcift. 
.Ttereafon is^ becaufe eirery man here, 
who ilands forward enough in rank and 
rcf>utation.to be called to the CQuncilaiiof 
his kingf muft. have ^.ven. proofs before- 
hand of hia patriotifm, a; well as of his 
capacity, if .he has either j iu^ciei^t ito 
dctemune Ins i^eileral d^raifier. m» < W 



i»e oMde as to^ihe capadty.i^ jnilD0ttri$ 
on wiucii I twffl infift a Utde : liecaafe i 
^iiiiti|!^9tii9^ Inportam at dt«Iiim^|>ar- 
ik^ftiuiys >fo octlus titnei asiddxlcaiifelit 
cfi^ws^ebfefvadon moft ocMnitioiUy^ Sliib 
aibfttolftkwiineati ib tbotbecweendt'caiG- 
iying mttv anda wife saail: ^nd tiissicB^ 
4in&i6a Is built iui « sMuaWtsSt nl^tem^ 
liC^nateire, how aaipefiqBpi^>te nfeevse te 
l^ia^tjeeomfr t»: weaic :«ye9; or ntd:f;nas 
)ftot^l«^> it- ttvdr :ob)e6b lliiti tfi&fUlfe 
X^ediant^'Cttftom «id jikWi&.MfilaKA 

'mfjm>^td'difi6m;l^txx)li latherlbytidiflt 
4q4sc« pffio^^ btttdio loweft part of iw^ 
<4toBii«mpIoy«d'aloiTe'by foiae, beeaufe 
.llwyiiatfe not tbe^ other parts to enqjiof: 
^nd by feme^ becattie it is as modrasTdi^ 
IMrant, within diofe bounds^ ^^ t ti^on 
)whlch they prefcrfbt to thanfeivtra/^^nui 
-foMctent to the ends that ■ tbey j^uipaSt, 
8^he dHFerence ieeatns to eoiritft in degree 
c£tnd' application,' rather Ihan in^khld. 
Wildom isndther left^^umded^norcnsok-t. 
^Ili 'but the heads of ibme men cont^n 
K 4 little, 



8«o»iparybi),Xke«OAiyT)giixmn k»6«vs>faiAir 

t'^ti^llte^^dn^ <hetide : obiit tit wb^iidibfe^ 
gfltfltfliP t<»iiini»fiffl wpsiiJkinhe baFd$>,ilfikis 
nktf«U4<tl^e ftopf>edf4iere, snd hd^hat^oio 
t4l£ll^n<c^%igame$ tior to^the fecoj^dy ato 
*<pl87 th«'g^iltid>botterf if jw did nol^kntAir 
^Ikovi to psck'ji^eic&tiiB,.thBt-'h^ti^^t 
< unpaok ^htm b^ «ttiM ^fliu^ng. ' Iti Armr 
'-Wdotti or^-cunning-'«Aay^g<et ,tiie)&ti»r 
^(foll$ii ibut(fiiperior/wi6iom wiH'^ilodie 
>4»<Bttel'-oilt:tMiMtig;- Wifdom aadxJaniung 
tH^&diftenr thd fame obje^te^ iiut«3et:fe 
iM&n Mnlll have J mdre ianS' gr^tor i^ his 
view^^^-l^he lea^t^illmo^'fiU bb Toul^inor 
y<bM]psb«C9iT^%be prindpattbere;- buti^t^l 
^be jytfHiiedun^rubferviency, vidiiibori&Mii* 
?it^rf»8fIl«aApndithe'<<bth?r.>i Wifdoni aqd 
-t«tih4ilflgpteiy*€«>l4dy fometimcs thefannc 
means t^rty^jib^tithtfiwUe- maa ftoop«)to 
th^ ^mciliwii atnii' ihe' iotlier cannot rife 
- Kbove(U<eM.> i'&jnrrahiitioa and 6tffimvdz^ 
^}on fbv4n^l«fl(oa(;r<[:tl^e<bief arts 06 tan- 
ning t «li9^£i^9witi,bei^(^inal ^abvgyy 

by 
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^j&Ao^Mk-il £»:» to refume my k>i4 U^isqh's 
ofomptiiiiQiis iCmulation is pm on* that 
)awsditiay k)ok isto the car^^ another, 
sMUer^edi^ difism»lation intends nothing 
antee^ than. to hide our awn« Simulation 
ois a ftilctto» not only an offenfive, but 
v<ttMtnlaw£dl weapon ; and the ufe of it 
rjibayrbetrardy, very rarely* excufed^ but 
(«etici; juf^fied. ; Diiliniuhtion is aihield» 
ijtt iecrooy is armour:, and it is 00 more 
^l^offible to-preferve fecrecy >i!6 the admi- 
jgniArationbrof public af^rs without fome 
^kiegree of difliynulatiouj than it is to fuc- 
sirtod in it. without fecrecy. Thofe two 
vMts of ; cunning are like the alloy miur 
jglcd with pure ore. A little is necef&ry 
*And will not: debafe the coin below it's 
hproper iVandard:; but if more than that 
^little be employed, the coin lofes it's cur« 
ofency, and the coiner his credit. 
''^\i . ^emzy obfcrve much the fame differ- 
cnace between wifdom and cunning, both 
^m to the obje&s they propofe, and to the 
iiiJII^eans they employ, as we obferve between 
7' the 



1/ 



^fiitt£m^ia^ is «oikenMd't& ^^»4ilflli^ 
^^rf o^ his admini^atidtl^o^lldN&Iir 

<«%, «ivdid« imy kHiBtdkKe^iilM^vi^ 
•^tb^at doing ^ther ^ Ifieft ^iSea^JM;^ 
^^ a little time, bf 4II ^ l<i«i^ arftfiiA 
^»iilclt c^mniiig iy FeJiid3r^tci^(fe||jgeft |»A 

the gFear««%^;> i^iicb ilffid^tf^oftliff^^ 

^a« ate neajs di)^ sO! thittif-f«i«t^e i^ 

. 3r.'.:,.;j^ ■ . He 



Hfl^i {(ad naSMiiver^f: fixing r.flfiRtrafts<^ 
liWiLi^^Kalfiii^m vritk tli^ pf mere 
9 II cunning. 
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cunmng^: But I conclude this ke^ j^|^ 
I may proceed to'ahother of tio ls4iVl^ 
portance. « > n od 

[ To efpoufe no party, but to g<H^(9Q^ 
like the common father of his piepp^t 
16 ib eflfential to thq chara6):er of a Pati^ 
King, that he who does otherwiie> £^i;^i$S 

Uhe title<» It is the peculiar privilege ^4 
glpiy of this character, that princes ^|ifS|^ 
maintain it, and they alone, are: (oj^ 
f romr the necdBty, that they are xi^ ejc-^ 
poied to the temptation, of gaverm»gJyi 
a party 4 which muft always ^nddn t^ 
govctj^ment oi.aifaSHon^ t&e faction oif 
th^prince if he has ability, the^Et^cm qf 
his^i»/;?//?^ri if hehas not, and ditli^po^pi;^ 
way or other in the opprefiion of th^fpeppl^ 
¥oT faBion is to party what thsfupe^i^ 
//wis to the pqfitwe: party is a poli;^ 
cal evi), and fa^li^n is the worfi^^^di ^l^\ 

V^ parties. The true, image of a fire^ people 
governed by a Patriot King, is that of ^.fli 

I patriarchal family, where the. head ai;\d 

' all the members are . united by one com- 
mon intereil^ and animatel by,c»ae com* 

mon 



te«Afj|jMt;^iindwhfei«iif4ilyirc ptmrts 
ciidugKtdhaVfe a'tiothtft-, thfy'^ill^efdon 
borne down by the fuperiority 5f "thttfe 
vvho have die fame; and far from ma- 
ms^'UM^y they anil MtVcoti&rm 
l!ite'^i«tt 'of the' little 'ftift. That td 
itp^iich Ui If ear as polCble tb'thei^ ideas 
eP^ffeft gbvernment, ' ^d ftkfel -l«l|^- 
kefe tinder it, is dcfitaWe ih'W^y'ftate; 
ii6'l!nan wifl be abfunt^ enough ttn dihf* 
The Ifole queftioh is- therdbre;' hdW^neai* 
t«^Hfem it is pdflaac to atfdh? For,=>tf 
toi&ttettipik?n6t laMblutelylfifpraaieiiu 
BW, fall' the Vifewisof a Patribt Kirt^ will 
te aii^^e^ mm'il ftid6eedl InfteM 
^'Ub^l^lf ^e{diV}fioii«' djf his peofde; 
hfe'>«^i' endeavour to tfnife ^hteiti,' iiid toi 
»t fWMif^<tl»"'efent6i»> <tf th^ um<Mi : 
hiflead* of ^titid% himtetf at; th«" head^b^ 
<j/»'^'^if*y in'drderto' govefti bii pieopk^ 
he will put himfelf at the? head of hit 
^f^k'm' w'dfer • fo '^oVern, • bf ■ more pfo- 
feetly'tb'fubdifc»///'tfrt/VJr; NbW, to'dr- 
mt kt tfis^idefirable union; anid to main- 
t^iti- wiD> BiB" found more difficult in 
ftMe ettksithilii'm&thersy but'aibfolutely 
«xof' ' iropof- 
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itBp«ffil>k^ l&'l^e,' td' ^ ip«i% iy^l §ddi 

If his peo^e are umted in thnr^ftifcM^ 
smffiott to him, and in thdr attadimdBtr' 
to tlie eftaUiihed government, ht c^ibf^^ 
sot only 0^M^ but criaie a partir/W^ 
order td govern hj one: and #1& (ho^fipT 
tempt Inm to pucTue £> wiTd a mca!lli^| 
A prince v4io akdt at mofe powder tBmE 
the coolkitiidon givci him, m^ b^^ 
tEftnpfeed^ beoittfe he may hope to otftim!!^ 
tt the miOTaiH .of the ftate what iMhuw 
bfe obtained 4i!i quiet times; «mdi biil^dij^'^ 
contending parties will give^'o^tftl^^ 
tion will ndt. Parties, evenbefefeSBAl^' 
degenerate into abfolme £a^on9i ^^t^ 
nmnibers of men afibciated togethctf'^F^ 
cierlain pntpoib, and cehmn intti«KB»^^ 
w^eh afb not, or whidi are not idkyn^^ 
to bi» thofe of the community by offa^'^ 
A morepmate or petfonal interd^coth^ ** 
but too foon, and too often, tb be fof^^- "' 
added, and to grow predominant ih them'f^ ' 
and when it do^ (b, whatever occafions 
or principles b^an to form th^, thd 

fame 
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in ^ery church. The intered of t^e 
/ jBtztt is fuppofed to be that of the partyv 
i^^f vnif^^ ^ xeUgion is. (uppoibd to be 
l^^^^^|i^,c)lurch: (Hod, with this prc^ 
tf^Q^Q^irpiiq^eiEon, lda&intercA:<»&thc< 
i^||tej)eQOfnfs,. lUGe that o£ religion,, a i^^ 
i^5^^;^nJG4eration^, is never pnir&ttd^,. 
if ipwn Me, and is often iacrififip^ t9> ^ t 
^^^ A.kH^^theiefojre, who hs^ilMer^ 
£j^to(^ryQ|}j muii eadeanroi^'^^tp 41'-'; 

fq^l^l^ to4>j£it4:ihi$(inl;eiipftft \^]db't^ 
of ifiis^ii^ °«^J i^Wt^ pcrhapajj jn4, 
%p^,j«|d ,hfi.may, fli^? ;jhe fpgjjfet/wC > 
a^UfljejI^lfQa; but.fucte a pfMrtyjifvi^^jr 
bfg^^a faiElion, ; fiichaking is ii; Jy*»g^,b 

t4l»^*jefi?^h'4«fifi?Pw f^^^^m^y^" 

^Wi^M^^ to, purfi^e^i^qfe fl»?&o*Jfr: 
9g^3re{|^o abford% to \% gjppo^.. . ~|t 
ren^ips Sl«?^<>«, that ^j^lUjiJap cg«p4r ; 
en^^^ .goyemineot are,moi|attain«^^ : 
Hi^;^i|^j^a%.^ndas l^divifi^ of . 
a pfitpplje.can ferve. to bad purpo&s alonc» 
. ' the 
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the king we fnppofe here will d&ini the 
union of his fubjefts his greateft advaH-' 
tage, and will think himfelf happy to 
find that eftablifhed, which he would 
have employed the whole labour of his 
life to bring about. This feems fo pkiit, 
that I am ready to make excufes for 
having infiCked at all upon it^ 

Let u^ turn ourfelves to another fap« 
pofition, to that of a divided ^ate. Ttiis 
will fall in oftener with the ordinary 
Gourfe of things in free governments) and 
efpecially iafter iniquitous and weak ad- 
miniftrations. Such a ftate may be better 
or worfe, and the great and good pur- 
pofes of a Patriot King more or lefs at- 
tainable in it, according to the different 
nature of thofe divijiansy and therefore 
we will confider this ftate in differetit 
lights. 

A people may be united in fubmiffioii 
to the prince, and to the eftablifhment, 
and yet be dhided about general princi^ 
plesy or particular meafures of govern- 
ment. 
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fheifconftitutioti what has l)|eQ frequent- 
ly done by the Scripture, ftr^in^it to their 
evvn notions arid prejudices; and if they 
Caniiot ftrain it, alter it as much as is ne-* 
cefikry to render it conformable to them* 
|ti the fecond, they will fupport or op-* 
.pofe particular d6ts of adminiftrations, 
and defend, or attack the perfoiis^ em-^ 
pliiVed in th^tn :' 'land both t'he/e ways a 
(Swiflift of jxartics-may arijf^j'But nO;!grea| 
dfiffitahy tb' a ^rihce,whq determines to 
^ttffue the unidHiFliis ful^ 3nd th(5 
profperity of his kingdoms, independently 
of 'all parties* 

* When parties are divided By different 
notionis and principles concerning ibme 
particular ecclefiaftical or civil inftitutions, 
thti tonftittitibn, which fhould be tbeir 
rule, muft be that of the prince. He 
may and he ought to fhew his diflike or 
hr^ fevour, as he Judges the conftitution 
may be hurt or improved, by one fide or 
the other. The hurt'he is never to fuffer, 
not for his own fake; and therefore furely 
not for the fake of any whimfical, factious, 
L oi: 
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or ambitious fet of men. The improve- 
ment he muft always defire, but as every 
new modification, in a fcheme of govern- 
ment and of national policy, is of great 
importance, and requires more and 
deeper confideration than the warmth and 
hurry and rafhnefs of party-conduft admit, 
the duty of a prince feems to require 
that he fhould render by his influence the 
proceedings more orderly and more deli-- 
berate J even when he approves the end 
to which they are dire6led. All this may 
be done by him without fomenting divi- 
fion; and far from forming, or efpouf- 
ing a party, he will defeat party in de- 
fence of the conftitution, on fome occa- 
fions 5 and lead men from afting with a 
party-fpirit, to a6l with a national fpirit, 
on others. 

When the divifion is about particular 
tneafures of government, and the conduft 
of the adminiftration is alone concerned, 
a Patriot King will ftand in want of 
party as little as in any other cafe. Under 
his reign, the opportunities of forming an 
oppofition of this fort will be rare, and 

the 
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t\it pretences generally weaki Nay the 
motives to it will lofe much of their force^ 
tvhcn a government is ftrong in re^uta^ 
tion, and men are kept in good humoui? 
by feeling the rod of a, party on no occa*^ 
fion, tho they feel the weight of thefceptser 
on fome* Such opportunities Tiowevcr* 
may happen, and there may be reafon asi 
well as pretences fometimes for oppofition 
even in fuch a reign : at leaft we will 
fuppofe {Oi that We may include in this ar* 
gument every contingent cafe- Grievances 
then are complained of, miftakes and 
abufes in government are pointed out^i 
and minifters are profecuted by theif 
enemies. Shall the prince on the thron* 
form a party by intrigue, and by fecret 
and corrupt influence, to oppofe the pro** 
fecution ? When the prince and the mi^ 
nifters zrt.partmpes rrimmis^ when every 
thing is to be defended, left fomething 
fhould come out, that may unravel the 
filly wicked fcheme, and difclofe to public 
fight the whole turpitude of the admi- 
niftratiori> there is no .helpvthis muft 
bedone^^aiid fuch a party mull: beformedj, 
'/: L 2 becaufe 
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becaufe fuch a party alone will fubmit to 
a drudgery of this kind. But a prince, 
who is not in thefe circumflances, will 
not have recourfe to thefe means. He has 
others more open, more noble, and more 
effeflual in his power: he knows that the 
views of his government are right, and 
that the tenor of his adminiftration is 
good ; but he knows that neither he nor 
his minifters are infallible, nor impec- 
cable. There may be abufes in his govern- 
ment, miftakes in his adminiflration, and 
guilt in his minifters, which he has not 
obferved : and he will be far from im- 
puting the complaints, that give him occa- 
sion to obferve them, to a fpirit of party ; 
much lefs will he treat thofe who carry 
on fuch profecutions in a legal manner as 
incendiaries, and as enemies to his go- 
vernment. On the contrary, he will dif- 
tinguifh the voice of his people from the 
clamour of a faftion, and will hearken 
to it. He will redrefs grievances, cor- 
reft errors, and reform or punifh minif- 
ters. This he will do as a good prince : 
and as a wife one, he will do it in fuch a 

manner 
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manner that his dignity (hall be main- 
tained, and that his aufhority (hall increaie 
with his reputation by it. 

Should the efforts of a meer faftion be 
bent to calumniate his government, and 
to diftrefs the adminiftration on ground^ 
lefs pretences, and for infufficient rea-j 
fons ; he will not negleft, but he wiU 
not apprehend neither, the'fhort-lived arid 
contemptible fcheme. He will indeed have 
no reafon to do fo ; for let the fautors of 
male-adminiftration> whenever an oppo^ 
fition is made to it, affeft to infinuate as 
much as they pleafe, that their matters 
are in no other circumftances than thofe 
to which the very beft minifters ftand 
expofed, objects of general envy and of 
particular malice, it will remain eternally 
true, that groundlefs oppofition, in a 
well-regulated monarchy, can never be 
flrong and durable. To be convinced of 
the truth of this propofition, one needs 
only to refledl how many well-grounded 
attacks have been defeated, and how fevir 
have fucceeded, againft the moft wifcked 
and the weakeft adminiftrations. Every 
L 3 king 
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icing of Britain has means enough in his 
power to defeat and to calm oppofition. 
But a Patriot King, above all others, may 
fafely reft his caufe on the innocency of 
his adminiftration, on the conftitutional 
ftrength of the crown, and on the con^ 
currence of his people, to whom he dares 
appeal, and by whom he will be fup^ 
ported. 

To conclude all I will fay on the divi^ 
(ions of this kind, let me add, that the 
cafe of a groundlefs oppofition can hardly 
happen in a bad reign, becaufe in fuch a 
reign juft occafions of oppofition muft of 
courfe be frequently given (as we have 
allowed that they may be given fometimes, 
tho very rarely, in a good reign) but that 
whether it be well or ill grounded, whe- 
ther it be that of the nation, or that 
of a faftibn, the conduft of the prince 
with refpeft to it will be the fame ; and 
one way or other this conduft muft have 
a very fatal event. Such a prince will 
not mend the adminiftration, as long as he 
can refift the jufteft and moft popular op^ 
pofition ; and therefore this opppfition will 
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laft and grow, as long as a free conftitu- 
tion is in force, and the fpirit of liberty 
is preferved ; for fo long evfen a change 
of his minifters, without a change of his 
meafures, will not be fufficient. The 
former without the latter is a meer banter, 
and would be deemed and taken for fuch, 
by every man who did not oppofe on a 
faftious principle; that I mean of getting 
into power at any rate, and ufing it as ill, 
perhaps worfe than the men he helped to 
turn out of it. Now if fuch men as thefe 
abound, and they will abound in the 
decline of a free government, a bad prince, 
whether he changes, or does not change 
his minifters, may hope to govern by the 
fpirit and art of a faftion, againft the 
fpirit and ftrength of the nation. His 
charafter may be too low, and that of his 
minifter too odious, to form originally 
even a faftion that fhall be able to defend 
them. But they may apply to their pur- 
pofes a party that was formed on far dif- 
ferent occafions, and bring numbers to 
fight for a caufe in which many of them 
would not have lifted. The names, and 
L 4 with 
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with the names the animofity of parties;^ 
may be kept up, when the caufes that 
formed them fublift no longer. 

When a party is thus revived or conti-* 
nued in the fpirit of a faftion, the qor-^ 
rupt and the infatuated members of it will 
a6l without any regard to right or wrong : 
and they who have aflerted hberty in one 
reign, or oppofed invafions of one kind, 
will give it up in another reign, and abet 
invafions of another kind ; though they 
' ftill diftinguifh themfelves by the fame 
appellation, ftill fpread the fame banner, 
and ftill deafen their adverfaries and one 
another with the fame cry. If the nati- 
onal caufe prevails againft all the wickied 
arts of corruption and divifion, that an 
obftinate prince and flagitious miniftry 
can employ; yet will theftrugglebe long, 
and the difficulties, the diftreffes, and the 
danger great, both to the king and to 
the people. The beft he can hope for, 
in fuch a cafe, will be to efcape with a 
diminution of his reputation, authority, 
and power. He may be expofed to fome,- 
tbing v^orfej and his obftinaey may force 

things 
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things to fuch extremities, as they who 
oppofe him will lament, and as the pre** 
fervation of liberty and good government 
can alone juftify. If the wicked arts I 
fpeak of prevail, faction will be propa-* 
gated through the whole nation, an ill 
or well-grounded oppolition will be the 
queftion no longer, and the conteft among 
parties will be who fhall govern, not how 
they fhall be governed; In fhort, univer- 
fal confufion will follow, and a complete 
viftory on any fide will enflave all fides. 

I have npt over-charged the draught. 
Such confequences mufl follow fuch a 
conduft ; and therefore let me afk how 
much more fafe, more eafy, .more plea- 
fant, more honourable is it, for a prince 
to corre6t, if he has not prevented male- 
adminiftration? that he may be able to 
refl his caufe, as I faid before, on the 
ftrength of the crown and the concur- 
rence of his people, whenever any fa6lion 
prefumes to rife in oppofition to him. 

Thi3 a Patriot King will do. He may 
favour one pajrty and difcciiragc another, 
upon occafions wherein the flate of his 

king- 
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y kingdom makes fuch.a temporary raea^ 
furc neceffary . But he will efpoufe nonr,r 
much lefs will he profcribe any. He will 
lift no party, much lefs will he do the 
meaneft and raoft imprudent thing a king 
can do, lift himfelf in any. It will be his 
aim to purfue true principles of govern- 
ment independently of all: and by a 
fteady adherence to this meafure, his reign 
will become an undeniable and glorious 
proof, that a wife and good prince may 
unite his fubjefts, and be himfelf the cen- 
ter of their union, notwithftanding any of 

thefe divifions that have been hitherto 

> 

mentioned. 

- Let us now view the divided ftate of a 
nation in another light. In this, the divi- 
fions will appear more odious, more dan- 
gerous ; lefs dependent on the influence^ 
and lefs fubjeft to the authority of the 
crown. Such will be the ftate, whenever 
a people is divided ^boxxtfubmiffion to their 
prince^ and a party is formed of fpirit and 
ftrength fufficient to oppofe, even in arms, 
the eftablifhed government. But in this 
cafe, defperate as it may feem, a Patriot 

King 
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King will not defpair of recGncilkig, itod 
re-uniting his fubjefts to himfelf, and to 
one another. He may be obliged perhaps^ 
as Henry the Fourth of France was, to 
conquer his own ; but then like that great 
prince, if he is the conqueror, he will bfe 
the father too of his people. He muft 
purfue in arms thofe who prefume to take 
arms againft him ; but he will purfii* 
them like rebellious children whom he 
ieeks to reclaim, and not like irreconcile- 
able enemies whom he endeavours to ex-r 
terminate. Another prince may blow up 
the flame of civil war by unprovoked- fe-^ 
verity, render thofe zealous againft hira 
who were at worft indifferent,* and deter-*' 
mine the difaffeftion of others to open 
rebellion. When he has prevailed againft 
the fadlion he helped to form, as he could 
not have prevailed if the bent of the 
nation had been againft him, he may be 
willing to afcribe his fuccefs to a party y 
that he may have that pretence to govern 
by a party: and far from reconciling the 
minds that have been alienated from him, 
and re-uniting his fubjefts in a willing un- 
forced 
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forced fubmijdion to him, he may be con* 
tent to maintain himfelf on that throne^ 
where the laws of God and man have 
placed him, by the melancholy expedient 
that ufurpers and tyrants, who have no 
other in their power, employ -, the expe- 
dient of force. But a Patriot King will a6t 
with another fpirit, and entertain nobler 
and wifer views from firft to laft, and thro 
the whole courfe of fuch a conjunfturp. 
Nothing lefs than the hearts of his 
people will content fuch a prince, nor will 
he tihink his throne eftablifhed till it is 
eftabliflied there- That he may have time 
and opportunity to gain them, therefore, 
he will prevent the flame from breaking 
out, if by art and management he can do 
it. If he cannot, he will endeavour to keep 
it from fpreading ; and if the phrenzy of 
rebellion difappoints him in both thefe 
attempts, he will remember peace, like the 
heroic king I juft now quoted, in the 
midft of war* Like him he will foregq 
advantages of pufhing the latter, rather 
than lofe an opportunity of promoting 
the former : like him, in the heat of bat- 
tle 
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tie he will fpare, and in the triumph of 
vidory condefcend: like him, he will 
beat down the violence of this flame, by 
his valour, and exting«i(h even the eiiibers 
of it, by his lenity. — 
. It may happen, thdt a prince, capable 
of holding fuch a condu6l; as this, may not 
have the opportunity. He may fucceed to 
the throne after a contrary conduft has 
been held; and when, among other divi- 
fions which male-adminiftration. and the 
tyranny of fadlion have increafed and con- 
firmed, there is one againfl- the eftablifhed 
government ftill in being, though not ftill 
in arms. The ufe is obvious, which a fac- 
tion in power might make of fuch a cir- 
cumftance under a w;eak prince, by rank- 
ing in that divifion all thofe who oppofed 
the adminiftration, or at leaft by holding 
out equal danger to him from two quar- 
ters, from their enemies who meant him 
no harm, and from his enemies who 
could do him none. But fo grofs an arti- 
fice will not . impofe on a prince of ano- 
ther charadler j he will foon difcem the 
diftinftions it becomes him to make. He 

will 
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will fee^ in this ihftance^ how f^ititl 
breeds, nouriihes, and perpetuates faftion t 
he will obferve how far that of the court 
contributed to foitn the other, and €oii* 
tributes ftill to keep it in countenanceand 
credit, among thoie who confider mortf 
what fuch men are againft, than what thej^ 
are for. He will obferve, how much that of 
the difaffefted gives pretence to Ae other ' 
who keeps a monopoly of power and 
wealth, one of which oppreffes, and thtf 
other beggars, the reft cf the nation i hisf 
penetration will foon difcover, that thefe 
faftions break in but little on the body of 
his people, and that it depends on himalone 
to take from them even the ftrength they 
have; becaufe that of the former is acqui-* 
red entirely by his authority and purfe, 
and that of the latter principally by the 
abufc which the former makes of both* 
Upon the whole, the meafures he has to 
purfue towards the great objeft of a 
Patriot King, the union of his people, will 
appear to him extremely eafy. How (bould 
they be otherwife ? One of the faftion* 
muft be diflblved the moment that the 

favour 
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favour of the prince is withdrawn, and 
die other is difarmed as foon as it is 
marked out. It will have no flicker^ and 
it muft therefore be fo marked out, under 
a good and wife adminiftration j for whe- 
ther the members of it avow their prin- 
ciples by refufing thofe tefts of fidelity 
which the law requires, or perjure them- 
felves by taking them, they will be known 
alike. One difference, and but one will 
be made between them in the general 
ifenfe of mankind, a difference arifing 
from the greater degree of infamy that 
will belong juftly to the latter. The firft 
may pais for fools : the latter muft pafs 
without excufe for knaves. 

The terms I ufe found harfhly, but 
the cenfure is juft, and it will appear to 
be fo in the higheft degree, and upon the 
higheft rcafon, if we ftop to make a re- 
flexion or two that deferve very well to 
be made, on the conduft' of our Jaco- 
bites ', for I defire no ftronger inftance on 
which to eftablifti the cenfure, and to 
juftify the terms I have ufed. Now all 

thefe. 
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thefe, whether they fwear^ pr^ wiiet{)<|^ 
they do not^ are liable to one particidai' 
objedtioDj that did not lie againi): thp^b 
who were in former days enemies tQ thti 
king on the throne. In the days ojF Xori 
and Lancafier^ for inftance, a man might 
be againft the prince on the throne witl)« 
out being againft the conftitution of his 
country. The conjlitution conveyed the? 
crown by hereditary right in the .fame 
family: and he who was a Torkiji^ ^nd he 
who was a Lancajirian^ might, gnd | 
doubt not did, pretend in every conteft 
to have this right on his fide. The fame 
conjlitution was acknowledged by both^ 
and therefore fo much indulgence was 
fhewn by law to both, at leaft in the 
time of Henry the Seventh, that fubmif- 
fion to a king de faBo could not be inv- 
puted as a crime to either. Thus again^ 
to defcend lower in hiftory^ when the 
exclufion of the duke of Tork was preffe^ 
in the reign of Charles the Second, the 
right of that prince to the crown was? 
not difputed. His divine right indeed, 
fuch a divine right as his grandfather 

and 
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and father had afferted before him, was 
not much regarded; but his right by 
the conftitution, his legal right, was 
fufficiently owned by thofe who infilled 
on a law as neceflary to barr it. But every 
Jacobite at this time goes beyond all thefe 
examples, and is a rebel to the conjiitu^ 
tion under which he is born, as well as 
to xhQ prince on the throne. The law of 
his country has fettled the right of fuc- 
ceffion in a new family. He refifts this 
law, and afferts on his own private au- 
thority, not only a right in contradiftion 
l;o it, but a right extinguiftied by it. This 
abfurdity is fo great, that it cannot be 
defended except by advancing a greater ; 
and therefore it is urged, that no power 
'on earth could alter the conftitution in 
this refpeft, nor extinguifh a right to the 
crown inherent in the Stuart family, and 
derived from a fuperior, that is, from a 
divine, authority. This kind of plea, 
for refufing fubmiffion to the laws of the 
land, if it was admitted, would ferve any 
purpofe as well as that for which it is 
M brought. 
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brought. Our fanatics urged it formerly, 
and I do not fee why a confcientious fifth 
monarchy-man had not as much right to 
urge it formerly, as a Jacobite has now. 
But if confcience, that is private opinion, 
may excufe the fifth monarchy-man and 
the Jacobite, who aft conformably to it; 
from all imputations except thofe of mad- 
nefs and folly; how (hall the latter be 
excufed when he forfwears the principfefe 
he retains, acknowledges the right her 
renounces, takes oaths with an intent to 
violate them, and calls God to witnefs 
to a premeditated lie? Some cafuiftiy has 
been employed to excufe thefe men to 
themfelves and to others. But fuch ca- 
fuiftry, and in truth every other, deftroys, 
by diftinftions and exceptions, all mora- 
lity, and effaces the effential difference 
K^tween right and wrong, good and evil. 
This the Ichoolmen in general have done 
on many occafions; the fons of Lcyola In 
paaicular: and I wiih with all my heart 
that nothing of the fame kind could be, 
objected to any other divines. Scnne po^ 

litical 
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litical reafoning has been employed, as 
well as the cafuiftry here fpoken of, and 
to the fame purpofe. It has been faid, 
that'the condu6t of thofe who are enemies 
to the eftabliftiment, to which they fub- 
niit and fwear, is juftified by the princi- 
ples of the Revolution- But nothing can. 
be. more falfe and frivolous. By the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, a fubjeft may re- 
fift, no doubt, f he prince who endeavours 
tO' ruin and enflave his people, and may 
pufh this refjftance to the dethronement 
^Dd exclufion of him and his race : but 
will it follow, that, becaufe we may juflly 
take arms againlt a prince whofe right 
to govern we once acknowledged, and 
who by fubfequent a<5ls has forfeited that 
right, we may fwear to a right we da 
not acknowledge, and refift a prince whofe 
condu6t has not forfeited the right we 
fwore to, nor given any juft difpenfation 
f fom .our oaths ? 

yB^t I ihall lengthen this digreffion no 

fiirther : it is on a fubje6t I have treated 

in public writings, the refutation of which 

M 2 never 
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never came to my hands, and, I think, ne- 
ver will. I return to the fubjcdt of nij 
prefenfc difcourfe. And I fay, that fuch 
fa6tions as thefe can never create any ob- 
ftru6lion to a prince, who purfues the 
union of his fubjjefts, nor difturb tW 
peace of his government. The men who 
compofe them muft be defperate, and im- 
potent ; the moft defpicable of all chiarac- 
ters when they go together. Every honeft 
and fenfible man will diftingnifti himfelf 
aut of their number : and they will re- 
main, as they deferve to be, hewers of 
wood, and drawers of watcr^ to the reft 
of their fellow fubjedls. 

They will remain fuch, if they are a- 
bandoned to themfelves, and to that ha- 
bitual infatuation which they have not 
fenfe and fpirit enough to break. But 
if a prince, out of goodnefs or policy,, 
fliould think it worth his while to take 
them from under this influence, and to 
break thefe habits ; even this divifion, 
the moft abfurd of all others, will not be 
found incurable. A man who has not 
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feen the infide of parties, nor had oppor- 
tunities to examine nearly their fecret 
motives, can hardly conceive how little 
a fliare, principle of any fort, tho prin- 
ciple of fome fort or other be always pre- 
tended, has in the determination of their 
conduft, Reafon has fmall effeft on 
numbers : a turn of imagination, often 
as violent and as fudden as aguft of wind, 
determines their condu6t ; and paflion is 
taken by others, and by themfelves too, 
when it grows into habit efpecially, for 
principle* What gave ftrength and Ipi- 
fit to a Jacobite party after the late king's 
acceffion ? The true anfwer is, a fuddea 
turn of the imaginations of a whole par- 
ty, tp refentment and rage, that were turn- 
ed a little before to quiet fubmiffion, and 
patient expeftation. Principle had as lit- 
tle (hare in making the turn, as reafon 
had in conducting it. Men who had 
fenfe, and temper too before that mo- 
ment, thought of nothing after it but of 
fetting up a tory king againft a whig 
king : and when fome of them were alk- 
ed, if they were fure a popilh king would 
M 3 make 
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make a good tory king ? or whether they 
were determined to facrifice ' their reh4 
gion and liberty to him? the ahfwef 
was. No ; that they would take arms 
againft him if he made attempts ort^fei- 
ther ; that this might be the cafe perhaps 
in fix months after his reftoration, but 
that in the mean time they would en^a- 
vour his reftoration. This is no exagge- 
rated fa6t: arid I leave you to judge to 
what fuch fentiments and conduct muft; 
be afcribed, to principle or paffion, to 
reafon or madnefs ? What gives obftiriacy 
without ftrength, and fuUennefs without 
fpirit, to the Jacobite-tories at this time? 
Another turn of imagination, or rather 
the fame Ihewing itfelf in another form, 
A faftious habit, and a faftious notidn^ 
converted into a notion of policy and 
honour. They are taught to believe, that 
by clinging together they are a confider- 
able weight, which may be throw^n in 
to turn the fcale in any great event ; and 
that in the mean time to be a fleady 
fufFering party, is an honour they may 
flatter themfelves with very juftly.. Thus 

they 
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they continue fteady to engagements 
which moft of them wifti in their hearts 
they had never taken \ and fufFer for prin- 
ciples, in fupport of which not one of 
them would venture further than talking 
the treafon that claret infpires. 

It refults therefore from all that has 
"been faid, and from the reflexions which 
thefe hints may fuggefl:, that in whatever 
light we view the divided Jlate of a peo- 
ple, there is none in which thefe divifions 
will appear incurable, nor an union of 
the members of a great community with 
one another, and with their head, unat- 
tainable. It may happen in this cafe as 
it does in many others, that things un- 
common may pafs for improbable or im- 
poffible : and as nothing can be more un- 
common than a Patriot King, there will 
be no room to wonder if the natural and 
certain effefls of his condu6l fhould ap- 
pear improbable or impoffible to many; 
But there is ftill fomething more in this 
cafe, Tho the union we fpeak of be 
jfo much for the intereft of every king and 
M 4 every 
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every people, that their glory and their 
profperity muft increafe, or diminifli, in 
proportion as they approach nearer to it, 
or are further removed from it ; yet: is 
there another intereft, by which princes 
and people both are often impofed upon 
fo far as to miftake it for their own. The 
intereft, I mean, is that oi private ambi-' 
tion. It would be eafy to fhew in many 
inftances, and particularly in this, of uni- 
ting inftead of dividing, and of govern- 
ing by a national concurrence inftead of 
governing by the management of parties 
and faftions in the ftate, how widely dif- 
ferent, nay how repugnant the interefts 
oi private ambition and thofe oi real pa^ 
triotifm are. Men therefore who are 
warmed by the firft, and have no fenfe of 
the laft, win declare for divijion^ as they da 
for corruptioriy^ in oppofition to union an4 
to integrity of government. They wiU 
not indeed declare dire6lly that the two 
former are in the abftra6l preferable, bnt 
they will affirm with great airs of fufii-' 
ciency that both are incurable ; and con- 
clude from hence, that in praftice it isi 

peceff^ry 
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jieccffary to .comply with both. This 
fubtcrfugi once open, there is nofalfe and 
immoral meafure, in political manage- 
ment, which may not be avowed and re- 
commended. But the very men who hope 
to efcape by opening it, fhut it up again, 
attd fecure their own condemnation, when 
they labour to confirm divifions, and to 
, propagate corruption, and thereby to cre^ 
iate the very necejfity that they plead in 
their excufe. Neceffity of this kind there 
is in reality none; for it feems full as 
abfurd to fay, that popular divifions muft 
be cultivated, becaufe popular union can- 
not be procured, as it would be to fay 
that poifon muft be poured intp a wound, 
becaufe it cannot be healed. The prac- \ 
tice of morality in private life will never 
arrive at ideal perfe6lion : muft we give 
up ourfelves therefore to all manner of 
immorality ? And muft thofe who are 
charged with our inftruftion endeavour 
to make us the moft profligate of men, 
becaufe they cannot make us faints ? 

Experience of the depravity of human 
ji3ture made men defirous to unite in fo- 

ciety 
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<:iet7 and under government, that they 
might defend themfelves the be;tter ;^- 
gainft injuries : but the fame depravity 
iboh infpired to fome the defign of em- 
ploying focieties to invade and fpoil fb- 
cieties s and to difturb the peace of the 
great common-wealth of mankind, wit|i 
more force and effedl in flich coUeftive 
bodies, than they could do individually, 
Juft fo it happens in the domeftic oe- 
conomy of particular ftates s and their 
pe?ice is difturbed by the fame paffions. 
Some of their members content themr 
felves with the common benefits of 
fociety, and employ all their induftry to 
promote the public good : but fome 
propofe to themfelves a feparate intereft, 
and, that they may purfue it the more 
efFeftually, they aflbciate with others. 
Thxxs faSions are in them, what nations arc 
in the world. They invade and rob one 
another: and while each purfues a feparate 
intereft, the common intereft is facrificed 
by them all; tliat of mankind in oi\e 
cafe, that of fome particular community 
in the other. This has been and muft 

always 
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glways be in fome meafure the courle of 
fiuman affairs, efpecially in free coun- 
tries, where the paffions of men are lels 
reftrained by authority: and I am not; 
)vild enough to fuppofe that a Patriot 
King can change hpman nature. But 
I am reafonable enough to fuppofe, that 
without altering human nature he may 
|;ive a check to this courfe of human 
affairs, in his own kingdom ?it leafl; that 
Jie may defeat the defigns, and break the 
Ipirit of faftion, inftead of partaking ia 
pne, and afTuming the other; and that 
if he cannot render the union of his fub^^ 
jefts univerfal, he n)ay render it fo ge-? 
Iieral, as to anfwer all the ends of good 
government, private fecurity, public tran-. 
quillity, wealth, power, and fame. 

If thefe ends were ever anfwered, they 
were fo, furely, in this country, in the 
days of our Elizabeth, She found her 
kingdom full of faftions, and fadlions 
pf another confequence and danger than 
thefe of our days, whom fhe would have 
difperfed with a puff of her breath. She 

could 
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could not re-unite them, it is .true,; ^, the 
papift continued a papift, the ppnta^^^a 
puritan ; one furious, the other iullqn. 
But fhe united the great body of the peq-^. 
pk in her and their common tntereft^ ^ 
igflamed them with one national ^irit^ 
and thus armed, fhe maintained tranq[iiijL^ 
lity at home, and carried fuccour tp ^ij^r 
friends and terror to her enemies abroad* 
There were cabals at her court, and in- 
trigues among her minifters. It is i^^ 
too that fhe did not diflike that there 
(hould be fuch. But thefe were kept 
within her court. They could not creep 
abroad> to fow divifion among her pieo- 
J)le : and her greatefl favourite the earl 
of Essex paid the price of attempting 
it with his head. Let our great doftors 
in politics, who preach fo learne41y on 
the trite text divide & imperay compare 
thecondyft of Elizabeth in thisje^Q: 
with that of her fucceflbr, who endea- 
votilred to govern his kingdom by the no- 
tions of a fa£fion that he raifed, and to 
marii^ge his parliament by undertakers : 
and they muft be very obftinate indeed^ 

if 
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if they refufe to acknowledge, that a wiftt 
and good prince can unite a divided p€o- 
pie, tho a weak and wicked prince caiir 
riot; and that the confequences of .na- 
tional union, are glory and happinefs t^ 
the prince and to the people, whilft thofe 
of dif-union bring fhame and mifery on 
both, and entail them too on pofterity, 

I have dwelt long on the laft head^ 
not only becaufc it is of great importance 
in itfelf, and at all times^ but becatife it 
is rendered more fo than ever at this time^ 
by the unexampled avowal of contrary 
principles* Hitherto it has been thought 
the higheft pitch of profligacy to own^ 
inftead of concealing crimes, and to take 
pride in them, inftead of being afliamed 
of them. But in our age men have foaredl 
to a pitch ftill higher. The firft is com* 
mon, it is the pra6lice of numbers, and 
by their numbers they keep one another 
in countenance/ But the choice fpirit^ 
of thefe days, the men of mode in poli* 
tics, are far from flopping where crimi- 
nals of all kinds have ftopt wheii they 

have 
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have gone even to this point ; for 
generally the moft liardened of the in- 
habitants of Newgate do not go fo far. 
The men I fpeak of contend, that it is 
not enough to be vicious by praSlice and 
habit ^ but that it is neceffary to be fo by 
principle. They make themfelves mi£* 
iionaries of fadtion as well as of corrupM 
tion : they recommend both, they deri4^ 
all fuch as imagine it poflible or fit, to 
retain truth, integrity, and a difiaterefte4T 
regard to the public in public life, afibdt 
pronounce every man a fool who is not 
ready to aft like a knave. I hope that 
enough has been faid, tho much more 
might have been faid, to expofe the 
wickednefs of thefe men, and the abfurdity 
of their fchemesj and to fhew that a 
Patriot King may walk more ealily and 
fuccefsfuUy in other paths of government,? 
per tutum planumque iter religionis^ juf- 
titi^y bonejiatisy virtutumque moraliumi 
Let me proceed, therefore, to mention two 
other heads of the condu6l that fuch a 
king will hold, and it fhall be my enw 

deavour 
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deavour not to fall into the fame pro- 
lixity. 

-^ A king who efteems it his dnty ta 
fiippoit, or to reftore, if that be needful, 
the free conftitution of a limited- mo- 
narchy ; who forms and maintains a wife 
arid good adminiftration ; who fubdaes 
faction, and promotes the union of his 
people; and who makes their greateft 
, good the conftant object of his govern- 
( meiit, may be faid, no doubt, to be in 
itoe true intereft of his kingdom. All 
the particular cafes that can arife are 
included in thefe general characterifticsf 
of a wife and good reign. And yet it 
feems proper to mention, under a diftinct 
head, fome particular inftances that 
have not been touched, wherein this 
wifdom and goodnefs will exert them-' 
felves. 

Now tho the true intereft of feveral* 
ftates may be the fame in many refpects, 
yet is there always fome difference to be 
perceived by a difcerning eye, both in thefe- 
interefts, and in the manner of purfuing' 
them; a difFCTence that arifes from the 

fitua- 
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fltuatiqn of couptries^ irom.the chftr^r 
t^ of peopkft from the nature o£p>yem^ 
IB«nt» and even from that of climate mt^ 
^1 from circumftances that .94;e lik? 
the& . j)ttraanent, and from others ;that: 
may be djcemed more accidental. To U^ 
Itti^te 41 this by examples, would bf 
^/i but long. I fhall content myS^f 
therefore to mention, in fome inftai^s^ 
gpiy, the difference that arifes, from the 
c^uifes referred to, between the true Jp- 
teref): of oijr country, and that of fomepf 
^1 our neighbours on the continent ^ and 
leave you to extend and apply ia^ your 
thoughts the comparifon I fhall hipt ji|^ 
talker than enlarge upon. >.. 1 

. The fituation of Great Britain, the 
character of her people^ and the n^ujre 
pf her government fit her for trade and 
commerce^ Her climate and her.iCpit 
piake tbeip necefTary to her well being- 
Sy trade and commerce we grew a riffe 
and powerful^ nation, and by tiieiri d«t 
cay we .are .growing poor and impoleaft 
As trader ^nd commer£e<^nrtcb> f&iiwf 

fortify 
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fortify our country. The fca is our bar- 
rier, (hips Art our fortrcffcd, and the 
inarinefs, that trade and commence alone 
€an furnifh, are the garrifons to defend 
thim. France lies under great difadrari- 
tfcges in trade and commerce by thft 
nature of her government. Her advan* 
tages in fituatioh are as great at leafl as 
durs. Thofe that arife from the temper 
and charafter of her people are a little 
Afferent perhaps, and yet upon the whole 
tquivalent, Thofe of her climate and 
tier foil -are fuperior to ours, and indeed 
to thofe of Any European nation. Th^ 
Wnited Pnmnces have the fame advan- 
tages that we have in the nature of their 
government, more perhaps in the tem- 
per and charafter of their people^ lefs 
♦(!> be fure in their fituation, climate, 
tnd foil. But without defcending into 
a longer detail of the advantages and dif- 
advantages attending each of thefe nations 
in trade and commerce, it is fufficient 
for my prefent purpofe to obferve, that 
Great Britain (lands in a certain middle 
between the other two, with regard to 
N moealt! 
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wealth and power arifing from thefe 
fprings. A lefs, and a lefs conftant, ap- 
plication to the improvement of diefe 
may ferve the ends of France ; a greater 
is necelTary in this country ; and a greater 
ftill in Hollands The French may im- 
prove their natural wealth and power by 
the improvement of trade and commerce. 
We can have no wealthy nor power by 
confequence, as Europe is now conftituted, 
without the improvement of them, nor 
in any degree but proportionably to this 
improvement. The Dutch cannot fub*- 
fift without them. They bring wealth to 
other nations, and are neceflary to thp 
well being of them ; but they fupply the 
Dutch with food and raiment, and arc 
neceffary even to their being. 

The refult of What has been faid is, in 
general^ that the wealth and power of all 
nations depending fo much on theijr 
trade and commerce, and every nation 
being, like the three I have mentioned, irx 
fuch different circumftances of advantage 
or difadvantage in tb« purfuit of tl^s 
common intereil s agood gQvernineqti) ao4 

therefore 
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therefore the government of a Patriot 
King, will be direfiled cohftantly to make 
the moft of every advantage that nature 
has given, or art can procure towards the 
improvement of trade and commerce. 
And this is one of the principal criterions, 
by which we are to judge whether go- 
vernors are in the true intereft of the peo- 
ple, or not. 

It refults, in particular^ that Great 
Eritaifi might improve her wealth and 
power in a proportion fuperior to that of 
any nation whu can be deemed her rival, 
if the advantages (he has were as wifely 
cultiN^ated, as they will be in the reign of 
a Patiiot King. To be convinced more 
thoroughly of tliis truth a very Ihort pro* 
cefs of reafonihg will fuffice. Let any 
man, who has * knowledge enough for it, 
firft compare the natural ftate of Great 
Britain^ a'nd of the United Provinces ^ and 
then their artificial ftate together'; that 
is, let him confidfer minutely the advan- 
tages we have by the fituation, extent, 
and- nature of our ifland, over the inhabi-» 
tatiira of a few iate marfties gained on the 
.' • - -— -; N 2 fea, 
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fea, and hardly defended from it: and 
after thaf:, let him confiddr how nearly 
thefe provinces have raifed themfelves to 
an equality of wealth and power with the 
kingdom of Great Britain. From vvrhepce 
arifes this difference of improvemcht ? It 
arifes plainly from hence : the Dutch 
have been, from the foundation of their 
common-wealth, a nation of patriots 
and merchants. The fpirit of that pebple 
has not been diverted from thefe two 
objefts, the defence of their liberty, and 
the improvement of their trade and com- 
merce,; which have been carried on by 
them with uninterrupted and unflackeiied 
application, induftry, order, and' oeco- 
nomy. In Great Britain the cafe has 
not been the fame, in either relpefl 5 but 
here we confine ourfelves to (peak of the 
laft alone. 

Trade and commerce, fuch as they 
were in thofe days, had been fometimes, 
and in fome inftances, before the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, encouraged and im- 
proved: but the great encouragements 
were given, the great extenfions and im- 
provements 
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provements were made, by that glorious 
princefs. To her we owe that fpirit of 
domeftic and foreign trade which is not 
quite extinguifhed. It was (he who gave 
that rapid motion to our whole tnercan- 
tile fyftem which is not entirely ceafed. 
They both flagged under her fucceflbr ; 
were both revived upder his fon^ were 
checked, diverted, clogged, and inter- 
rupted, during our civil wars: and be- 
gan to exert new vigour after the reftora- 
tion in a long courfe of peace ; but met 
with new difficulties! too from thecon*- 
firmed rivalry of the Dutch, and the grow- 
ing rivalry of the French. To one of thefe 
the pufillanimous charafter of JA^^ES 
the Firft gave many fcandalous occafions : 
and the other was favoured by the con- 
duft of Charles the Second, who never 
was in the true intereft of the people he 
governed. From the revolution to the 
death of queen Anne, however trade and 
commerce might be aided and encou- 
raged in other refpe6ls, they were nccef- 
farily fubjefted to depredations abroad, 
and over-Ioad?d by taxes at home, during 
N 3 the 
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the courfe of two great wars. , FfoxptUc 
acceffion.of the late king to this hou^-, Ia 
the midfl of a full peace, the ^tbt^ of 
the nation continue much the fame, *he 
taxes have been increafed^ and for eighteeoi 
years of this time we have tamely fuffered 
continual depredations from the moft 
contemptible maritime power m Europe^ 
that of Spain. 

A Patriot King will neither negleft, nor 
facrificc his country's intereft. No other 
intereft, neither a foreign nor a domef- 
tic, neither a public nor a private, will 
influence his condu^St in governmejftt; 
He will not multiply taxes wantonly, 
nor ^ keep up thofe unneceflarily which 
neceflity has laid, that he may kqep up 
legions of tax-gatherers. He wiH ja<i>t 
continue national debts by all fort^ of 
political and other profufion ; nor, more 
wickedly ilill, by a fettled purpofe pf 
oppreffing and impoverifhing the pec^lq, 
that he may witlx greater eafe ccMtri^pt 
fome, and govern th^ whok, accordijig 
to the didtates of his paOiions and aQtir 
trary will. To give eafe and «ic©i«?agef 
inent to manufa^ury at home, to affift 

and 
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5md proteft trade abroad, to improve and 
fceep in heart the national colonies,: like 
fo many farm^ of the raother-country, 
W^L be principal and conftant parts of 
the ^.ttcntion of fuch a Prince. The 
wealth of the nation he will moft jnftly 
efteem to be his wealth, the power his 
power, the fecurity and the honour, his 
fccurity and honour : and, by the very 
means by which he promotes the two 
iirft, he will wifely preferve the two laftj 
for by thefe means, and by thefe alone, 
can the great advantage of th^ Jituation of 
this kingdom be taken and improved. 

Great Britain is an ifland : and whilft 
nations on the continent are at immenfe 
charge in maintaining their barriers, and 
perpetually on their guard, and frequent- 
ly embroiled to extend or ftrcngthcn them^ 
Great Britain may, if her govemours 
pleafe, accumulate wealth in maintain- 
ing hers J make heifelf fecure from inva- 
fions, and be ready to invade others when 
her own immediate intereft or the gene- 
ral intercft of Europe require it* Of all 
N 4 which 
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which queen Elizabeth's reign is a me«- 
morable example, and undeniable proof. 
I faid the general intereji of Europe^ be- 
caufe it feems to me that this alone fbould 
call our councils off from an almoft en- 
tire application to their domcftic and 
proper bufinefs. Other nations muft 
watch aver every motion of their nejgh* 
hours i penetrate, if they can, every de- 
fign -y forefee every minute event, and take 
part by fome engagement or other in 
almoft every conjun6lure that arifes. But 
as we cannot be eafily nor fuddenly at- 
tacked, and as we ought not to aita at 
any acquifition of territory on the con-| 
tinent, it may be our intereft to watdi/ 
the fecret workings of the feveral. cou]>«^^ 
oils abroad j to advife, and warn ; to abetj' 
and oppofe : but it never can be our true; 
intereft eafily and officioufly to enter intor: 
aftion, much lefs into engagements that;* 
imply aftion and expence, Other na^. 
tions, like the Velites or light-armedv; 
troops, ftand foremoft in the field, \t^uii\ 
Ikirmifh perpetually. When a great wan r; 
begins, we ought to Jook on the . powers 

of 
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of the CiMStinenti, te/wh6Sii>»'«!U|tfcBfii?/ 

Ha/iati o£^a Roikim ^ti^fi^^^^ 
felvesiMike the 7>/Wm, that are h6t^'i<y 
charge with thcfe legions on Gireryocdi'^' 
fion, but to be ready for the confliift wheri*^ 
ever the fortune of the d^y, belt ib&iYef? 
or later, calls us to it, arid the fum bf 
things, or the general inter eft ^ makes it 
neceflaiy. . .: 

This is that pofi of advantage and y5d^: 
^miir^ which our Angular fituation among 
the powers of Europe determines us, or 
fhould determine us, to take, in all dif- 
putes that happen on the continent. If 
we rieglefl it, and diffipate our ftrength ' 
on occafions that touch us remotely or ' 
indire<ftly; we are governed by men who 
do not know the true intereft of thisiflarid, 
or who have fome other intereft more sit 
heart. If we adhere to it, fo if leaft'iis 
to deviate little and feldom frotti it, as 
we Ihall do whenever we ate wifely 4ttd 
honeftly govenied^ then will this nation 
make her proper figurei • and a great one 
it will be- By » continual attention to 

improve 
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improve her natural, that is her maritime 
ftrength, by coUefting all her forces with- 
in herfelf, and referving them to be laid 
out on great occafions, fuch as regard 
her immediate interefts and her honour, 
or fuch as are truly important to the ge- 
neral fyftem of power in Europe ^ fhe 
may be the arbitrator of differences^ the 
guardian of liberty^ and the prefcrver of 
that balance^ which has been fo much 
talked of, and is fo little underftood. 

Are we never to be Soldiers ? you 
will fay. Yes, conftantly, in fuch pro- 
portion as is neceflary for the defence of 
good government. To eftablifh fuch a 
military force as none but bad govcrnours 
can want, is to eftablifh tyrannical power 
in the king or in the miniftcrs; and 
may be wanted by the latter, when the 
former would be fecure without his 
army, if he broke his minifter. Occafion- 
ally too we muft be foldiers, and for of- 
fence as well as defence; but in propor- 
tion to the nature of the conjuncture, 
confidered always^ relatively to the differ^ 
«ice here infiftcd upon, between our fi- 

tuation. 
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tuation, our intereft, and the nature of 
our ftrength, compared with thofe of the 
other powers of Europe ; and not in pro- 
portion to the defires, or even to the 
wants, of the nations with whom we are 
confederated. Like other amphibious 
animals, we muft come occafionally on 
fliore : but the water is more properly 
our element, and in it, like them, as w& 
find our greateft fecurity, fo we exert our 
greateft force. 

What I touch upon here, very fhortly, 
deferves to be confidered, and reconfider- 
ed, by every man who has, or may have 
any (hare in the government of Great 
Britain. For we have not only departed 
too much from our true national intereft 
in this refpeft 5 but we have done fo with 
the general applaufe even of well-mean-r 
ing men, who did not difcern that we 
wafted ourfelves by an improper applica- 
tioaof our ftrength in conjunftures, whet^ 
we might have ferved the common caufe 
far more ufefuliy, nay with entire effe6lj 
by a proper application of our naturaji 
ftrength. There was fomething more than 

this. 
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this. Armies grew fo much into fafhian 
in time of war, amonjg men who meant 
well to their country, that they who mean 
ill to it have kept, and keep them ftijl 
up in the profoundeft peace: and the 
number of our foldiers, in this ifland 
alone, is almoft double to that of our 
feamen. That they are kept up againft 
foreign enemies, cannot be faid with 
any colour. If they are kept for fhew, 
they are ridiculous. If they are kept for 
any other purpofe whatever, they are too 
dangerous to be fufFered. A Patriot King, 
feconded by minifters attached to the true 
intereft of their country, would foon re- 
form this abufe, and fave a great part of 
this expence ; or apply it in a manner 
preferable even to the faving it, to the 
tnaintainance of a body of marine foot, 
and to the charge of a regifter of thirty 
or forty thoufand feamen. But no thoughts 
like thefe, no great defigns for the honour 
and intereft of the kingdom, will be en- 
tertained, till men who have this honour 
and intereft at heart arife to power. 

I come 
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I come now to the laft head, under 
which I fhall confider the chacafter and 
conduft of a Patriot King : and let it not- 
be thought to be of the leaft importance, 
tho it may feem at the firft mention to 
concern appearances rather than realities, 
and to be nothing more than a circum- 
ftance contained in or implied by the 
great parts of the charafter and conduft 
of fuch a king. It is of his perfonal be- , 
haviour, of his manner of living with 
other men, and, in a word, of his private 
as well as public life that I mean tolpeak. 
It is of that decency and grace, that bien^ 
feance of the French^ that decorum of the 
Latins^ that -apnrfiv of the Greeks^ which 
can never be reflefted on any charafter 
that is not laid in virtue: but for want 
of which, a character that is fo laid will 
lofe at all times part of the luftre belong- 
ing to it, and may be fometimes not a 
little mif-underftood and undervalued. 
Beauty is not feparable from healthy nor 
this luftre y idXdi the ftoics, from virtue : 
but as a man may be healthful without 

being 
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being handfome^ fo he may be virtuous 
without being amiable. 

There are certain finifliing ftrokes, a 
laft hand as we commonly fay, to be 
given to all the works of art. When 
that is not given, we may fee the excel- 
lency of a general defign, and tlie beau- 
ty of fome particular parts. A judge df 
the art may fee further j he may allow 
for what is wanting, and difcern the full 
merit of a complete work in one that is 
imperfedl. But vulgar eyes will not be 
fo ftruck. The work will appear to them 
defeftive, becaufe unfinifhed: fo that^ 
without knowing precifely what they dif- 
like, they may admire, but they will not 
be pleafed. Thus in moral charafters, 
tJio every part be virtuous and great, or 
tho the few and fmall defers in it be 
concealed under the bjaze of thofefhining 
qualities that compenfate for them ; yet 
is not this enough even in private life : it 
is lefs fo in public life, and ftill lefs fo, 
in that of a prince. 

There is a certain j^^aV^ liberalise more 
ealily underftopd than explained, and felt 

than 
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than definecT, that muft be acquired and 
rendered habitual to him. A certain pro- 
priety of words and a6lions, that refults 
from their conformity to nature and cha- 
radler, muft always accompany him, and 
create an air and manner, that run uni- 
formly thro the whole tenpur of his con- 
duft and behaviour: which air and man- 
ner are fo far from any kind or degree of 
affeftation, that they cannot be attained 
except by him who is void of all affefta- 
tion. We may illuftrate this to our- 
fclves, and make it more fenfible, by re- 
flefting on the conduft of good dramatic 
or epic writers. They draw the cha- 
JCa^ers which they bring on the fcene 
from nature, they fuftain them thro the 
whole piece, and make their aftors nei- 
ther fay nor do any thing that is not ex- 
aftly proper to the character each of 
them reprefents. Oderint dum metuanty 
came properly out of the mouth of a (y- 
rant\ but Euripides would never have 
put that execrable fentence into the mouth 
of Minos or iEACUs. 

A man 
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A man of fenfe and virtue both will 
not fall into any great impropriety of 
charafler, or indecency of conduft. But 
he may Aide or be furprized into fmall 
ones, from a thoufand reafons, and in a 
thoufand manners, which I fhall not flay 
to enumerate. Againft thefe, therefore, 
even men, who are incapable of failing 
into the others, muft be ftill on their 
guard, and no men fo much as princes. 
When their minds are filled and their 
hearts warmed with true notions of go- 
vernment, when they know their duty^ 
and love their people ^ they will not fail 
in the great parts they are to a6l, in the 
council, in the field, -and in all the ar- 
duous aflfairs that belong to their kingly 
office: at leaft they will not begin to fail, 
by failing in them. But as they are men, 
fufceptible of the fame impreffions, liable 
to the fame errors, and expofed to the 
fame paflions, fo they are likewife ex- 
pofed to more and ftronger temptations, 
than others. Befides, the elevation in 
which they are placed, as it gives them 
great advantages, gives them great difad- 

vaiUages 
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vantages too, that often countervail thd 
former. Thus for inftance, a little me^ 
tit in a prince is feen and felt by num- 
bers t it is multiplied, as it were, and in 
proportion to this effect his reputation is 
raifcd by it. But then^ a litth fat Iwg is 
feen and felt by numbers too : it is mul- 
tiplied in the fame manner, and his re- 
putation finks in the fame proportion. 

I {poke above of defefts that may be 
concealed under the blaze of great and 
fhining qualities.. This may be the cafe: 
it has been that of fome princes. There 
goes a tradition, that HenrV the Fourth 
of France alked a Spanijh ambaffador, 
what miftreffes the king of Spain had ? 
The ambaffador replied, like a formal 
pedant, that his matter was a prince wha 
feared Grod^ and had no miftrefs but the 
queen. Henry the Fourth felt the 
reflexion, and afked him in return with 
fome contempt, ** Whether his mafter 
^* had not virtues enough to cover one 
•^ vice?" 

The faults or defefts, that may be thua^ 
covered or compenfated, are, I think, 
O thofe 
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thofe of the man, rather than thofe of 
the king j fuch as arife from conftitution, 
and the natural rather than the moral 
charadler ; fuch as may be deemed acci-* 
dental ftarts of paffion, or accidental re- 
mifsnefs in fome unguarded hours ; fur- 
prices, if I may fay fo, of the man on 
the king. When thefe happen feldom, 
and pafs foon, they may be hid, like 
Ipots in the fun, but they are fpots ftill. 
He, who has the means of feeing them, 
will fee them: and he, who has not, may 
feel the t^tOis of them without knowing 
precifely the caufe. When they conti- 
nue (for here is the danger, becaufe> if 
they continue^ they will increafe) they are 
fpots no longer : they fpread a general 
fhade, and obfcure the light in which 
they were drowned before. The virtues 
©f tlxe king are loft in the vices of the 
man, 

Alexander had violent paffions, and 
thofe for wine and women were predo- 
minant, after his ambition. They were 
Jpots in his charafter before they prevailed 
by the force of habit : as foon as they 

began 
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Jbegan to do fo, the king and the hero 
jippeared lefs, the rake and bully more* 
Perfepolis was burnt at the inftigation of 
Thais, and Cl ytus was killed in a drunk- 
pn brawl. He repented indeed of thefe two 
Jiorrible actions, and was again the king 
and hero ujpon many occafions^ but he 
had not been enough on his guard, whea 
the ftrongeft incitements to vanity and 
to fenfual pleafures offered themfelves at 
every moment to him : and when he ftood 
in all his eafy hours furrounded by wo- 
men and eunuchs, by the pandars, para- 
lites, and buffoons of a voluptuous court, 
they who could pot approach the king, 
approached the man, and by feducing the 
man, they betrayed the king* His faults 
became habits. The Macedonians^ who 
did not or would not fee the one, faw the 
other; and he fell a facrifice to their re- 
fentments, to their fears, anH to thofe 
factions that will arife under an odious 
government, as well as under one that 
grows into contempt. 

Other charafters might be brought to 
contraftewiththis. Thefirft ScipioAfri- 

O 2 CANVS 
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CAN us, for example, or the eldeft Cato-: 
and there will be no objeftion to a com- 
parifon of fuch citizens of Rome as thefe 
were with kings of the firft magnitude^ 
Now the reputation of the firft Scipio 
was not fo clear and uncontrovcrted in 
private as in public life; nor was he al- 
lowed by all, to be a man of fuch fevcre 
virtue, as he affefted, and as that age re- 
quired. Ni^vius was thought to mean 
him in fome verfes Gellius has preferved : 
and Valerius Antias made no fcruple 
to affert, that, far from reftoring the fair 
Spaniard to her family, he debauched 
and kept her. Notwithftanding this, what 
authority did he not maintain ? In what 
cfteem and veneration did he not live and 
die? With what panegyrics has not the 
whole torrent of writers rolled down his 
reputajtion even to thefe days ? This could 
not have happened, if the vice imputed 
to him had fliewn itfelf in any fcandalous^ 
appearances, to eclipfe the luftre of the 
general, the conful, or the citizen. The 
fame reflexion might be extended to Cato, 
who loved wine as. well as Scipio loved 

women. 
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women. Men did not judge in the days of 
the elder Cato perhaps, as Seneca was 
ready to do in thofe of the younger, that 
druhkennefs could be no crime if Cato 
drank : but Cato's paffion, as well as that 
of SciPio, was fubdued and kept under 
by his public charafter. His virtue warm- 
ed, inftead of cooling, by this indulgence 
to his genius or natural temper : and one 
may gather from what Tully puts into 
his mouth in the treatife concerning old 
age, that even his love of wine was ren- 
dered fubfervient, inftead of doiilg hurt, 
to the meafures he puirfued in his public 
charafter. 

• Give me leave to infift a little on the two 
firft CwffiSARs, and on Marc Anthony. 
I quote none of them as good men, but 
I may quote them all as great men, and 
therefore properly in this place ; fince a 
Patriot King m lift avoid the defe6^s that 
diminifh a great chara6ler, as well as 
thofe that corrupt a good one. Old Cu-. 
RIO called Julius Cmsar the huft)and 
of every wife, and the wife of every huf- 
band, referring to his known adulteries, 
O 3 and 
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smd to the compliances that he was fuC- 
pefted of in his youth for Nicomedes. 
Even his own foldiers in the licence of a 
triumph fung lampoons on him for his 
profufion as well as lewdnefs. The youth of 
Augustus was defamed as much as that 
of Junus C^s^R, and both as much as 
that of Anthon V. When Rome was ran- 
facked by the pandars of Augustus, and 
mations and virgins were ftripped and 
fearched like ilaves in a market, to choofe 
the fitteft to fatisfy his luft, did Anthony 
do more? When Julius fetno bounds to 
his debauches in £lg;y//, except thofe that 
fatiety impofed, pojiquam epulis bacchoque 
moduni lajfata voluptas impofuit^ when 
he trifled away his time with Cleopatra 
in the very crifis of the civil war, and till 
his troops refufed to follow him any fur- 
ther in his effeminate progrefs up the 
iW/f— did Anthony do more? No, all 
three had vices which would have been 
fo little borne in any former age of Rome^ 
that no man could have raifed himfelf 
lander the weight of them to popularity 
and to power. But we muit not wonder 

that 
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that the people, who bore the tyrants^ 
boi'e the libertines \ nor that indulgence 
was (hewn to the vices of the great, in a 
city where univerfal corruption and pro- 
fligacy of manners were eftablifhed: and 
yet even in this city, and ariiong thefe de- 
jgenerate Romans^ certain it is that diffe- 
rent appearances, with the fame vices, 
helped to maintain theCjESARs, and ruined 
Anthony. I might produce many anec- 
dotes to (hew how the two former faved 
appearances whilft their vices were the 
moft flagrant, and made fo much amends 
for the appearances they had not faved, 
by thofe of a contrary kind, that a great 
part at lead of all which was faid to de- 
fame them, might pafs, and did pafs, for 
the calumny of party. 

But Anthony threw off all decorum 
from the firft, and continued to do fo to 
the laft. Not only ^ice^ but indecency 
became habitual to him. He ceafed to 
be a general, a conful, a triumvir, a ci- 
tizen of Rome. He became 2in Egyptian 
king, funk into luxurious effeminacy, and 
proved he was unfit to govern men, by 
O 4 fuffering 
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fufFering himfelf to be governed by 9 
woman. His vices hurt him, bnt bis 
habits ruined him. If a political modefty 
at leaft had made him difguife the firft, 
they would have hurt him lefs, and he 
might have efcaped the laft : but he was 
fo little fenfible of this, that in a frag- 
ment of one of his letters to Augustus, 
which Suetonius has preferved, he en-^p 
deavours to juftify himfelf by pleading this 
very habit. " What matter is it whom 
** we lie with ? fays he : this letter may 
^* find you perhaps with Tertui-la, or 
" Terentilla, or others that he names^ 
" I lie with Cleopatra, and have I not 
^' done fo thefe nine yearsV 

Thefe great examples, which I have 
produced, riot to encourage vice, but to 
(hew more ftrongly the advantages of de-^ 
cency in private behaviour^ may appear 
in fome fort figures bigger than the life. 
Few virtues and few vices grow up, in 
thefe parts of the world, and in thefe 
latter ages, to they?^;^ of thofe I have 
mentioned ; and none have fuch fcenes 
wherein to exert themfelves. But the 

triith? 
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truths I am defirous to inculcate will be 
as> juftly delivered in this manner, and 
perhaps more ftrongly felt. Failings or 
Vices that flow from the fame fource of 
human nature, that run the fame courfe 
Aro the conduft of princes, and have the 
fame efFefts on their charafters, and con- 
sequently on their government and their 
fortune, have all the proportion neceflary 
to my application of them. It matters 
little, whether a prince who abandons 
that common decorum which refults from 
nature, and which reafon prefcribes, 
abandons the particular decorums of this 
country or that, of this age or that, which 
refult from mode, and which cuftom ex- 
a6ts. It matters little, forinftance, whe- 
ther a prince gives himfelf up to the more 
grofs luxury of the Weft, or to the more 
refined luxury of the Eaft; whether he 
become the flave of a domeftic harlot, 
or of a foreign queen; in fhort, whether 
he forget himfelf in the arms of one 
whore, or of twenty ; and whether he imi- 
tate Anthony, or a king of Acbin^ who 
is reported to have pafled his whole time 
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in a feraglio, eating, drinking, chewing 
betel, playing with women, and talking 
of cock-fighting. 

To fum up the whole and draw to 
a conclufion : this decency^ this gf:a€e\ 
this propriety of manners to cbaraSier^ is 
fo effential to princes in particular, that 
whenever it is negledled, their virtues 
lofe a great degree of luftre, and their 
defefts acquire much aggravation. Nay 
more, by negle£ling this decency and 
this grace, and for want of a fufficient 
regard to appearances, even their virtues 
may betray them into failings, their fail- 
ings into vices, and their vices into habits 
unworthy of princes and unworthy, of 
men. 

The conjiitutions of governments^ and 
the different tempers and charafters of 
people y may be thought juftly to deferve 
fome confideration, in determining the 
behaviour of princes in private life as well 
as in public ; and to put a difference, for 
inflance, between the decorum of a king 
of France^ and that of a king of Great 
Britain. 

Lewis 
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Lewis the Fourteenth was king in an 
abfolute monarchy, and reigned over a 
people whofe genius makes it as fit per- 
haps to impofe on them by admiration 
and awe, as to gain and hold them by 
afFeftibn. Accordingly he kept great 
ftate ; wa5 haughty, was referved ; and 
all he faid of djd appeared to be fore- 
thought and planned. His regard to ap- 
pearances was fuch, that when his 
miftrefs was the wife of another man, 
and he had children by her every year, he 
endeavoured to cover her conftant refi- 
dence at court by a place fhe filled about 
the queen : and he dined and fupped and 
cohabited with the latter in every appa- 
rent refpect as if he had had no miftrefs 
at alL Thus he raifed a great reputation j 
he was revered by his fubjefts, and ad- 
mired by his neighbours : and this was 
due principally to the art with which he 
managed appearances, fo as to fet off his 
virtues, to difguife his failings and his 
vices, and by his example and authority 
to keep a veil drawn over the futility and 
debauch of his court, 

His 
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His fucceflbr, not to the throne, but 
to the fovereign power, was a mere rake, 
with fome wit, and no morals; nay, with 
fo little regard to them, that he made 
them a fubjeft of ridicule in difcourfe, 
and appeared in his whole conduft more 
profligate, if that could be, than he was 
in principle. The difference between 
thefe charafters fbon appeared in abomi- 
nable effeftsj fuch as, cruelty apart, 
might recal the memory of Nero, or in 
the other fex, that of Messalina, and 
fuch as I leave the chroniclers of fcandal 
to relate. 

Our Elizabeth was queen in a limit- 
ed monarchy, and reigned over a people 
at all times more ealily led than driven , 
and at that time capable of being attached 
to their prince and their country, by a 
more generous principle than any of thofe 
which prevail in our days, by affeSiion. 
There was a flrong prerogative then in 
being, and the crown was in poffeffion 
of greater legal power. Popularity was 
however then, as it is now, and as it muft 
be always in mixed government, the fole 

true 
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true foundation of that fufficient autho- 
rity and influence, which other confl:itu- 
tions give the prince gratis^ and indepen-^ 
dently of the people, but which a king 
of this nation muft acquire. The wife 
queen faw it, and fhe faw too how much 
popularity depends on thofe appearances, 
that depend on the decorum, the de- 
cency, the grace, and the propriety of 
behaviour of which we are fpeaking. A 
warm concern for the intereft and honour 
of the nation, a tendernefs for her people, 
and a confidence in their affeftions, 
were appearances that run thro her 
whole public conduft, and gave life and 
colour to it. She did great things, and 
•fhe knew how to fet them off accord- 
ing to their full value, by her manner 
of doing them. In her private beha^ 
•oiour fhe Ihewed great affability, fhe de- 
fcended even to familiarity 5 but her fa- 
miliarity was fuch as could not be im- 
puted to her weaknefsy and was therefore 
mofl juflly afcribed to her goodnefs. Tho 
a womanj fhe hid all that was womanifh 
about her : and if a few equivocal 

marks 
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marks of coquetry appeared on fbuie 
occafions, they palTed like fiaihes of lig;ht^ 
ning, vaniihed as ibon as th^ were diit 
cemed, and imprinted do blot on her 
charadter- , She had private friendjhips^ 
fhe haAfavmritet: but (he never fuffered 
h^r friends to forget (he was their queen > 
and when Jier fofvourites did, flic made 
them feel that (he was fo. 

Her fuccefTor had no virtues to fet o(F, 
but he had failings and vices to conceaL 
He could not conceal the latter ; and, void 
of the former, he could not compcn(atc 
for them. His failings and his vice* 
therefore (landing in full view, he pafled 
for a weak prince and an ill man ; and 
fell into all the contempt wherein his 
memory remains to this day. The va^ 
thods he took, to prefer ve himfelf from it, 
(erved but to confirm him in it. No msxk 
can keep the decorum of manners in life, 
who is not free from every kind oiaffe5ia-» 
tion, as it has been faid already : but he 
who affedls what he has no preten(ions to, 
or what is improper to his charafter and 
rank in the world, is guilty of moft con- 

fummatc 
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fummate folly : he becomes doubly un- 
gracious, doubly indecent, and quite ridi- 
culous. James the Firft, not having one 
quality to conciliate the efteem or affec- 
tion of his people to him, endeavoured 
to impofc on their underftandings 5 and 
to create a refpeft for himfelf, by fpread- 
ing the moft extravagant notions about 
kings in general, as if they were middle 
beings between God and other n;ien ; and 
by comparing the extent and unfearchable 
myfteries of their power and prerogative 
to thofe of the divine providence. His 
language and his behaviour were com- 
monly fuited to fuch foolifli pretenfions; 
and thus by afluming a claim to fuch re- 
fpecl and fubmiflion as were not due to 
him, he loft a great part of what was due 
to him. In flioit, he begun at the wrong 
end ; for tho the (hining qualities of the 
king may cover fome failings and fome 
vices that do not grow up to ftrong habits 
in the man, yet muft the character of a 
great and good king be founded in that 
of a great and good man. A king who 
lives out of the fight of his fubjedls, or 

19 
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is never feen by them except on his throfi^y 
can fcaree be defpifed as a man, tho he may 
be hated as a king. But the king who 
lives more in their fight, and more under 
their obfervation, may be defpifed before^ 
he is hated, and even without being hated^ 
This happened to king James : a thou- 
fand circumftanccs brought it to p^rs,and 
none more than the indecent weaknejfes he 
had for his minions. He did not endea-* 
vour to cure this contempt and raife his 
charafter, only by afFedling what he had 
no pretenfions to, as in the former cafe; 
but he endeavoured likewife moft vainly 
to do it by afFefting vvdiat was improper 
to his charafter and rank. He did not 
endeavour indeed to difguife his natural 
pujillanimity and timidity under the mafk; 
of a bully, whilft he was iihpofed upon^ 
and infulted by all his neighbours, and 
above all by the Spaniards y but he re- 
tailed the fcraps of Buchanan,. afFedled 
to talk much, figured in church-contro- 
verfies, and put on all the pedantic ap* 
pearances of a fcholar> whilft he negk^t-* 

ed 
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fed all thofe of a great and good man, as 
well as king. 

Let not princes flatter themfelves. They 
will be examined clofely in private as well 
as in public lije: and thofe who cannot 
pierce further will judge of them by the 
appearances they give in both. To ob- 
tain true popularity, that which is found- 
ed in efteem and affeftion, they muft 
therefore maintain their charafters in 
bothy and to that end ncgleft appearances 
in neither, but obferve the decorum ne- 
ceflary to prefer ve the efteem, whilft they 
win the affe6lions of mankind. Kings^ 
they muft never forget that they are men : 
tnen^ they muft never forget that they 
are kings. The fentimcnts which one 
of thefe reflexions of courfe infpires will 
give an humane and affable air to their 
whole behaviour, and make them taftc 
in that high elevation all the joys of fo* 
cial life. The fentiments that the other 
reflexion fuggefts will be found very com- 
patible with the former ; and they may 
never forget that they are kings, tho 
they do not always carry the crown on 
P ^ their 
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thdr heads, nor the fireptre in iheir Hknis^ 
Vanity ^xA folly muft entrench thesifelves 
in a conftant affectation dP ftate- to pre-^ 
fcrve regal dignity : a wfe prifice will 
know how to preferve it when he layft 
iiis majefty alide« He will dart to ap«^ 
pear a private man, and in that dtarac^ 
ter he will draw to him&lf a refpeC): le(& 
t)flentatious, but more real and more 
pleafing to him, than any which is pai^ 
to tl?.e monarch. By n^tx faying w^€ 
is upfit for him to fey, he will never ^^^r 
what is unfit for him to hear. By nisver 
doing what is unfit for him to do, he will 
never j!^^ what is unfit for him to fee. De- 
cency and propriety of manners are fo^ far 
irom leffening the pleafures of life> that 
they refine them, and give them an 
highet tafte: they are fo far from re- 
straining the free and eafy commerce of 
focial life, that they banifh the bane of 
it, liccntipufnefs of behaviour. Cer^no-^ 
ny is the barrier againft this abuj(e of 
liberty in public; politenefs and decency 
?^re fo in private: and th? prince, wh()^ 
jjpraftife^ and ex^ds .them> will amuio^ 

himfelf 
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himfelf much better, and oblige thofe 
who have the honour to be in his inti* 
ttiiacy, and to (hare his pleafures with 
him> much more^ than he could poifibly 
do by the moft al^olute bxiA ungiuirded 
familiarity* 

That wluch is here recommended to 
j^rinces, that conftant guard on their pwn 
behaviour even in private life, and that 
conilant decorum which their example 
ought to exa£t from others, will not be 
found fb difficult in practice as may be 
imagined; if they ufc a proper difcern- 
inent in the choice o£ the perfons whom 
they admit to the neareft degrees of in-> 
timacy with them. A prince fhould chufe v 
his companions with as great care as his 
minijiers. If he ti'ufts the bufinefs of his 
ftate to thcfe, he trufts his charaSier to 
thofe : and his character will depend on 
theirs much more than is comlhionly 
thought. General experienice will lead 
men to judge that a fimilitnde of cha-» 
rafter determined the choi€«^ evrai whea 
chance, indulgence to -affid^ity, good 
nature, or want of refiedtion had their 
P 2 (hare 
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fliare in the introduftion of men unwor- 
thy of fuch favour. But, in fuch cafes, 
certain it is that they, who judged wrong 
at firft concerning him, will judge right 
at laft. He is not a trifler, for inftance. 
Be it fo: but if he takes trifling futile 
creatures, men of mean charafters, or of 
no charafter, into his intimacy, he (hews 
a difpofition to become fuch, and will be- 
come fuch, unlefs he breaks thefe habits 
early, and before puerile amufements are 
grown up to be the bwfinefs of his life. 
i mean that the minds of princes, like the 
minds of other men, will be brought down 
infenfibly to the tone of the company they 
keep. 

A worfe confequence even thaii this 
may follow a want of difcernpicnt in 
princes how to chufe their companions, 
and how to conduft themfelves in private 
life. Silly kings have refigned them- 
felves to their minijiers^ have fufFered thefe 
to ftand between them and their people, 
and have formed no judgments, nor taken 
any meafures on their own knowledge, 
but all implicitly on the reprefentation^ 

1 made 
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made to them by their minifters. Kings 
of fuperior capacity have refigned them- 
felves in the fame manner to their favou^ 
rites^ male and female, have fufFered 
thefe to ftand between them and their 
moft able and faithful counfellors : their 
judgments have been influenced, and their 
mcfafiires diredled by infinuations erf" wo- 
men, or g[ men as little fitted as women, 
by nature and education, to be hearkened 
to, ia the great affairs of government. 
Hiilory is fall of fuch examples; all me- 
lancholy, many tragical ! fufficient, one 
wouli imagine, to deter princes, if at- 
tended to, from permitting the compa- 
nions of their idle hours, or the inflru- 
ments of their plealiires, to exceed the 
bounds of thofe provinces. Should a mi- 
nifter of (late pretend to vie with any of 
thefe, about the forms of a drawing roam^ 
the regulation of a ruelle, the decoration 
of a ially or the drefs of zfne lady^ he 
would be thought ridiculous, and he would 
be truly fo. But then are not any of thefe 
impertinent, when they prefume to med- 
dle in things at lead as much above them^ 
as thofe that have been mentioned are be-- 
P 3 low. 
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kw the others? And are not princes 
who iuffcr them to do fo, unaccountably 
weak? 

r What (hall I fay further on this head? a 
Nothing more is neceffary. Let me wind 
it up therefore by aiTertiog this great 
truth, that refults from what has been 
already faid : As he can never fill the 
chara^r4>f a Patriot King, tho his per* 
fonal great and good qualities be in every 
other refpeft equal to it, who lies open 
to the fla|:tery of courtiers^ to the feduc* 
tion of nvomen^ and to the partialities and 
afFe6Uons which are eafily contradsed by 
too great indulgence -in private life; fo 
the prince who is dedrous to eftabliftithis 
charafter, muft obferve fuch a decoram^ 
and keep fuch a guard on him&lf, as 
may prevent even the fufpicion of being 
liable to fuch influences. For as the rea-* 
lity would ruin, the very fufpicion will 
lefien him in the opinion of mankind : 
and the opinion of mankind, which is 
fame after death, is fupcrior^r^^^^i and 

£ power in life. 

And 
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And now, if the principles and mea* 
fures of condu6t> l^id down in this dii^ 
coiirfe^ as neceffary to cbnftitute that 
greateft and moit glorious . of human 
beings, a Patriot King, be ibificient to 
this purpole ; kt us conlider too hxm 
tafy it is, or ought to be, to efta-« 
Ui)(h tli^in in the minds of princes; 
They are founded -c^ true prop^tions, 
all <^ which are pbyious, nay, many o^ 
them ielf-^vident; ; They arcf confirmed 
by univerfal experience. In a word,^ no 
underilanding caiv refift them, and non^ 
l>ut the weakeft can fail, or be miiledj, ia 
the application of 4;hem. To A; princ^ 
whoiir heart is cois'upt, it is in vain to 
fpeak,.and foriuch a prince I would no( 
be thought to write.; But if th^ h^aft of 
a prince be not corrupt, thefe trcrjths will 
find^aa reafy ingce^pn thro the under- 
ilanding to it. Let us confider again^ 
what the fure, the neteffary efFedts of fuch 
principles and mealures of . conduct muft 
be, to the prince^ and to the people. On 
this fubjefl let the imagination range 
thro the whole glorious fcene of a Pa- 
P 4 triot 
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triot reign : the beauty of the idea will 
infpire thofe tranfports, which Plato 
imagined the vifion of virtue would 
infpire, if virtue could be fcen. What 
in truth can be fo lovely ? what lb 
venerable, as to contemplate a king on 
whom the eyes of a whole pec^le are 
fixed, filled with admiration, and glow- 
. ing with affeftion ? a king, in the temper 
of whofc government, like that of Nerva, 
things fo feldom allied as empire and 
liberty are intimately mixed, co-exift 
together infeparably, and conftitute one 
real effence? What fpeftacle caii be pre- 
Tented to the view of the mind fo ratire, 
fo nearly divine, as a king poffefled of 
abfolute power, neither ufurped by fraud 
nortnaintained by foi*cc, but the genuine 
effeft of efteem, of confidence, and affec- 
tion 5 the free gift of liberty y who finds 
her greateft fecurity in this power, and 
would defire no other if the prince on the 
thlxMie could be, what his people wifh 
him to be, immortal. Of fuch a prince, 

and 
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arid of fuch a prince alone, it may be faid 
with ftria propriety and truth, 

Volentes 
Per popidos dat jura^ viamque affeSfat 
Olympi. 

Civil fury will have no place in this 
draught : or, if the mojifter is feen, he 
muft be feen as Virgil delcribes him. 

Centum vinSius Catenis 
Poft tergttm nodis^ freniit borridas ore 
cruento* . m 

He muft be ieen fubdued, bound, chain- 
ed, and deprived entirely of power to do 
hurt* In his place, concord will appear, 
brooding peace and profperity on the 
happy land; joy fitting in every face, con- 
tent in every heart; a people unoppreiied, 
undifturbed, unalarmed; bufy to improve 
their private property and the public ftock; 
fleets covering the ocean ; bringing home 
wealth by the returns of induftry ; carry- 
ing afliftance or terror abroad by the direc- 
tion of wifdom ; and afferting triumph- 
antly the right and the honour of Great 

Britain^ 
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Britainy as far as waters roll and as winds 
can waft them. 

Thofe who live to fee fuch happy days, 
^Lnd to a£l in fo glorious a fcene, will per-* 
haps call to mind with fomc tcnderncls 
of fentiment, when he is no more, a man^ 
who contribiited his mite to carry cm (b 
good a work, and who defired life for 
nothing fo much, as to fee a king of 
iC^reat Britain the moft popular man in 
his country, and a Patriot King at the head 
6f an united people. 
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LETTER III. 

Of the State ^Parties 
at the Acceffion of King 
Georqe L 

I Perceive by yours that my difcourfe 
of the charadler and condu£t of a 
Patriot King, in that article which relatej 
to party y has not entirely fatisfied your 
expe£tations. You expe6ted, from fome 
things that I remember to have faid to 
you in converfation, and others that have 
fallen on tharoccafion from my pen, i 
more particular application of thofe 
general reafonings to the prefent time, and 
to the ftate of parties, from the late king's 
acceflion to the throne. The fubje6l is 
delicate enough, and yet I (hall fpeak upon 
it what truth exafts from me, with the 
utmoft franknefs : for I know all our 

parties 
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|>arties too well> to efteemanjT} and 1 aftt 
too old, and too refigned to my fate^ to 
want, or to fear any. 

Whatever anecdotes you have heeti told^ 
for you are too young to have iben the 
paflages of the times I am gomg to men« 
tion,and whateveriMtpofTefikm^ yoohave 
had, take thefe fadts for undoid>ted trciths : 
that there was no deiign on foot during 
the four lad: years of queen Ann:i$'s reign 
to iet afide the fucceiifon of the houfe of 
Hanover^ and to place the crown on the 
head of the pretender to it; nor any party 
formed for thispurpofe at the^iim^ of the 
4eath of that princefs, whofe memcoy J 
honour, and therefore feel a juft indigna^ 
tion at the irreverence with which we 
have feen it treated. If fuch a deifign had 
been on foot during that time, there were 
moments when the execution of it would 
not have been difficult, or dangerous 
^ough, to have flopped men of the molt 
moderate refolution. Neither could a de* 
iign of that nature have been carried on 
fo long, tho it was not carried into exe- 
cution, without leaving fome traces, which 

would 
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would have appeared when fiich ftridl 
inquifitions were made; when the papers 
of (o niMiy of the queen's fervants were 
ieizedy an^ ^en her own papers^, eveil 
thofe (he had fealed up to be burnt after 
her death, were expofed to fb much an-* 
decent inJfpeftion. But laying ailde ati 
arguments of the probable kind, I deny 
the fa£i aUblutely : and I have the better 
title to expe£t credit, becaufe it could not 
be true without my knowledge, or at 
lead fufpicion of it; and becaufe even 
they who believed it, for all who aiTerted 
it cUd not believe it, had no proof to pro« 
duce, nor have to this hour, but vaiii 
furmifes; nor any authority to reft upon» 
but the clamour of party; 

That there were particular men, who 
correQ)onded indiredly and direfily too 
with the pretender, and with others for 
his fervice; that thefe men ptofefTed 
themfelves to be zealous in it, and madd 
large promifes, and raifed fome faint 
hopes, I cannot doubts tho this was un- 
known to me at that time, or at leaft I 
knew it not with the fame certainty and 

in 
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in the fame detail that I have kno^rt it 
fince. But if this was done by feme who 
were in the queen's fervicc, it was done 
too by fome who were out of it> land I 
think with little iincerity by either. 
. It may well feem ftrange to one who 
carries in his bread a heart like yours, 
that men of any rank, and efpecially of 
the higheft, (hould hold a conduct £> 
falfe, fo dangerous, always of uncertain 
event, and often, as it was in the cafe 
here mentioned, upon remote contingen- 
cies, and fuch as they themfelves think the 
leaft probable. Even I think it ftrange, 
who have been much longer mingled in 
^ corrupt world, and who have ieen 
many more examples of die folly, of the 
cunning, and the perfidy of mai^nd^ A 
great regard to wealth, and a total con- 
tempt of virtue, are fentiments v6ry near- 
ly allied : and they muft poflTefs the whole 
fouls of men whom they can detcrn^ine 
to fuch infamous duplicity, to fuch dou- 
ble treachery. In fa6l they do fo. One 
is fo afraid of lofing his fortune^ that he 
lays in claims to fecure it, perhaps to aug- 
ment 
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xncnt it, on all fides, and to prevent even 
imaginary dangers. Another values fb 
little ,the inward teftimony of a good 
confcience, or the future reproaches of 
thofe he has deceived, that he fcruples not 
to take engagements for a time to come 
that he has nodefign to keep; if they may 
ferve as expedients to facilitate, in any 
fmall degree, the fuccefs of an immediate 
projeS:. AH this, was done at the time, 
on the occaiion, and by the peiibns 1 in- 
tend* But the fcheme of defeating the 
Proteftant fucceffion was fo far from be- 
ing laid by the queen and her ininifters, 
and fuch a rcfolution was fo far from be- 
ing taken, that the very men I fpeak of, 
when. they were preffed by the other fide,; 
that is ivotn Ferfailks and &. GermainSy 
to be more particular, and to come into' 
a clofer concert, declined both, and gave 
the moft evafive anfwers. 

A , little before, or about the time of 
the queen's death, fome other perfons^ who 
figured afterwards in the rebellionj en- 
tered in goodearneft into thofe engage- 
ments, as I believe; for I do not know. 
Q^ . exadly 
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cxaftly the date of them. But whenever 
they took them, they took them 2ts Jingle 
men. They could anlwer for no party to 
back them. They might flatter themfelves 
with hopes and dreams, like Pompey, if 
little men and little things may be compar- 
ed with great, of legions ready to rife at 
the ftamp of their feet. But they had no 
alTurance, no nor grounds to expe6l any 
troops, except thofe of the highlands i 
whole dilpofition in general was known to 
every man, but whole infurreftion with- 
out the concurrence of other infurreftions, 
and other troops, was deemed, even by 
thbfe that made them take arms af tefward^^ 
not a ftrength but a weaknefs, ruin to tHc 
poor people, and ruin to the caufe. In 
a word, the(e men were fo truly fiiigk in 
their engagements, and their meafures 
were fo unripe for aftion when the refo^ 
lution of a6ting immediately was tlkcln 
by them, that I am perfuaded they durjOt 
not communicate their deiign to any one 
man of confequence that ferved at that 
time with them. What perfuades me of 
k is this: one man, whom they thought 

likely 
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likely to incline to them on feveral ac- 
counts, they attempted indireftly and at 
a great diftance : they came no nearer to 
the point with him, neither then, that is 
juft before the queen's death, nor after- 
wards. They had indeed no encourage- 
ment to do it ; for upon this hint and an«- 
other circumftance which fell in, both he 
and others took feveral occafions to declare 
that tho they would ferve the queen faith- 
fully and exclufively of all other regards 
or engagements to her laft breath, yet after 
her deceafe they would acknowledge the 
prince on whom the fucceflion devolved 
by law, and to which -tljey had fworn, and 
no other. This declaration would have 
been that of the far greateft number of the 
fame party, and would have b6en ftuck 
to by them, if the paffions and private 
interefts of another farty had not prevail- 
ed over the true intereft of a new family 
that Was going to mount the throne. You 
may afk me now, and the queftion will 
not be at all improper, how it came to 
pafe, if the queen and her minifters had 
no defign to defeat this fucceflion, that fo 
0^2 much 
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much fufpicion of it prevailed, thit fb 
great an alarm was taken, and fo great a 
clamour raifed ? I might anfwer you very 
fliortly and very truly, by the ftrange con- 
du6l of a firft minifter, by the contefts 
about the negociations of the peace, and 
by the arts of a party. 

The minds of fome mhiifters are like 
the fan£fum fanSiorum of a temple I have 
read of fomewhere : before it a great cur- 
tain was folemnly drawn ;. within it no- 
thing was to be ittw but a confufed groupc' 
of mif-fhapen, and imperfeft forms, heads 
without bodies, bodies without heads, and 
the like. To devolope the moft com- 
plicated cafes, ani to decide in the moft 
doubtful, has been the talent of great mi- 
nifters : it is that of others to perplex the 
moft fimple, and to be puzzled by tha 
plaineft. No man was more defirous of 
power than the minifter here intended ^ 
and he had a competent fhare of cunning 
to wriggle himfelf into it; but then his 
part was over, and no man was more at 
a lofs how to employ it. The ends he 
propofed to himfelf, he faw for the moft 

par^ 
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part darkly and indiftin6lly : and if he 
faw them a little better, he ftill made ufe 
of means difproportionate to them. That 
private correfpondence with the queen> 
which produced the change of the mini- 
ftry in 17 10, was begun with him whilft 
he was fecretary of ftate, and was conti- 
nued thro him during the two years that 
intervened between his leaving the courts 
and his return to it. This gave him the 
fole confidence of the queen, put him 
more abfolutely at the head of the party 
tha.t came into power, and in veiled him 
with all the authority that afirft minifter 
could have in thofe days, and before any 
roap could prefume to rival in that rank, 
and in this kingdom, the rank of the 
ancient mayors of the palace in France. 
The tories, with whom and by whom he 
had rifen, expefted much from him. 
Their expectations were ill-anfwered : and 
I think that fuch nianagement as he em- 
ployed would not have hindered them 
long from breaking from him, if new 
things had not fallen in, to engage theii* 
0^3 whole 
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whole attention/ and to divert their pan- 
lions. 

The foolifli profecution of S ache VEREI4 
had carried party-rage to the heighth, and 
the late change of the miniftry had con-^ 
firmed it there, Thefe circumftances, 
and many others relative to them, which 
I omit, would have made it impoffible, 
if there had been honefty and wifdom 
enough to defire it, to bring about a co-* 
alition of the bulk of the tories and whigs 
at the latter end of this reign : as it had 
been brought about a few years before un- 
der the adminiftration of my lord Marl-. 
BOROXJGH and my lord .Godolphin, 
who broke it ibon and before it had time 
to cement, by making fuch an ufe of it, 
as I am unable to account for even at 
this hour. The two parties were in truth 
become faftions, in the ftri6l fenfe of the 
word. I was of one, and I own the 
guilty which no man of the other would 
have a good grace to deny. In this re-, 
fpeft they were alike ; but here was the 
difference :. one was well united, well 
conduced, and determined to their fu-. 

tur^i 
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ture, as well as their prefent obje6ts. Not 
one of thefe advantages attended the 
other. The miniftcr had evidently no 
bottom to reft his adminiftration upon, 
but that of the party, at the head of 
"which he came into power : if he had 
refted it there, if he had gained their 
confidence, inftead of creating even wan- 
tonly, if I may fay foy a diftruft of him- 
felf in them, it is certain he might have 
determined them to every national inter- 
eft during the queen^s time, and after 
her death. But this was above his con- 
ception as well as his talents. He meant 
to keep power as long as he could, by 
the little arts by which he had got into 
it: he thought that he (hould be able to 
compound for himfelf in all events, and 
cared little what became of his party, his 
miftrefs, or the nation. That this was 
the whole of his fcheme appeared Effici- 
ently in the courfe of his adminiftration; 
was then ken by fome, and has been 
fince acknowledged by all people. For 
this purpole he coaxed and periecuted 
whigs, he flattered and difappointed to- 
0^4 riesi 
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ries J and fupportcd by a thoufand little 
tricks his tottering adminiftration. Ta 
the tory party he held out the peace, as 
an aera when all they expelled fhould be 
done for them, and when they fhould be 
placed in fuch fulnefs of power and fuch 
ftrength of party, that it would , be more 
the interejl of the fiiccejfor to be well with 
them^ than theirs to- be well with him. 
Such expreflions were often ufed,. and 
others of like import : and I believe, thefe 
oracular fpeeches were interpreted, as 
oracles ufed to be, according as every 
man's inclinations led him. 

The contefts that foon followed, by 
the violent oppofition to the liegociations. 
of peace, did the good hinted at above to 
the minifler, and enabled him to amufe 
and banter his party a little longer. But 
they did great, and in fome refpe6ls irre- 
parable, mifchief to Great Britain^ and 
to all Europe. One part of the mifchief 
ihey did at home is proper to be men- 
tioned here. They dipped the houfe of 
Hanover in bur party-quarrels unfeafon- 
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ably, I prefume to think, and impopiu. 
larly j for tho the conteft was maintained 
by two parties that pretended equally ta 
have the national intereft at heart, yet 
the national intereft was fo plainly on one 
iide of the queftion, and the other iide 
was fo plainly partial, at th^ expence of 
this intereft, to the emperor, the princes 
of the empire, and the Dutch m particu- 
lar ; that a fucceffor to the crown, who 
was himfelf a prince of Germany, fhould 
have preferved in good policy, for this 
very reafon^ the appearance at leaft of, 
fome neutrality. The means employed; 
openly to break the queen's meafures were, 
indecent and unjuftifiable: thofe employ- 
ed fecretly, and meditated to be employed, 
were worfe. The minifters of Hanover^ 
whofe condu(5l I may cenfure the more 
freely becaufe the late king did not ap- 
prove it all, took fo remarkable a fhare iix 
the firft, that they might be, and they were, 
fufpefted of having fome in the others* 
This had a very bad efFe6l, which was 
improved hj men in the two extremes* 
The whigs defired nothing more than to 
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have it thought that the fuccdfor was 
theirs, if I may repeat an infolent expref- 
£on which was uied at that time : the 
notion did them honour, and tho it could 
give no colour, it gave fome ftrength to 
their oppolition. The Jacobites infinuated 
induftrioufly the fame thing; and repre* 
lented that the eftablifhment of the houie 
of Hanover would be the eftablilhment 
of the whig party, and that the interefts 
o£ Gnat Britain would be conftantly fa- 
crificed to fordgn interefts, and her wealth 
drained to fupport them under that fa- 
inily. I kave you to judge what ingref- 
fion fuch exaggerations muftfind, on fuch 
occaiicMi, and in fuch a fb*ment. I do 
not think they determined men to Jaco^ 
bitifin. I know they did not ; but I know 
that they dif-inclined men from the fuc- 
ceflion, and made many who refolved to 
fiibmit to it, fubmit to it rather as a iie« 
cefiary evil, than as an eligible good* 

^ Thiswas,tothebeftof rtyobfervation, 
and knowledge, the ftate of one party* 
An abfurd one it was, and the confer 

quences 
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quences of it were forefeen, foretold, and 
preffed upon the minifter at the time, but 
always without efFe6l, and fometimes 
without any anfwers. He had fome pri- 
vate intrigue for himfelf at Hanover : {q 
he had at Bar. He was the bubble of one 
in the end : the pretender was fo of the 
other. But his whole management in the 
mean time was contrived to keep up 9 
kind of general indetermination in the 
party about the fucceffion ; which made 
a man of great temper once fay to him 
with paffion, that ** he believed no other 
*^ minifter at the head of a powerful party 
** would not be better at Hanover:^ if he 
^* did not mean to be worfe there. 

The ftate of the other party was this* 
The whigs had appeared zealous for the 
proteftant fucceffion from the time when 
king William propofed it, after thedeath 
of the duke of Gloucester. The tories 
voted for it then, and the a6i:s that were 
judged neceflary to fecure it, fome of them 
at leaft, were promoted by them. Yet 
were they not thought, nor did they afFe6t 

as 
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AS the others did, to be thought extremely 
fond of it. King William did not come 
into this meafure, till he found, upon trial, 
that there was no other fafe and pra£li- 
tahle : and the tories had an air of coming 
into it for no other reafon. Befides which, 
it is certain that there was at that time 
£i much greater leaven of Jacobitifm in the 
tory^lump, than at the time ipoken of ^ 
here. 

Now thus far the whigs a6led like a 
national party^ who thought that their 
religion and liberty could be fecured by 
no other expedient, and therefore adhered 
to this fettlement of the crown with dit 
tmguiftied zeal. But this national party 
degenerated foon into fadtion ; that is, the 
national intereft became foon a fecondary 
and fubfervient motive, and the caufe of 
the fucceffion was fupported more for the 
^e of the party or faftion, than for the 
fake.of the nation ; and with views that 
went more diredlly to the eft&blifhment 
of their own adminiftration, than to a 
ifolid fettlement of the prefeht royal fa- 
mily. This appeared, evidently enough, to 

thfift 
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thofe whom hoife and fhew could not 
impofe iipon, in the latter end of the 
queen's reign, arid plain beyond difputc 
to all mankind, after her deceafe. The 
art of the whigs was to blend, as undi«^ 
ftinguifliably as they could, all their party- 
interefts with thofe of the fucceflion : and 
they made juft the fame faftious ufe ofi 
the fuppofed danger of it^ as the toriej, 
had endeavoured to make fome time bc-^^- 
fore of the fuppofed danger of the churcbj^ 
As no man is reputed a friend to chrifli- 
anity beyond the Alpes and the Pyrenees^ 
who does not acknowledge the papal.fii-/ 
premacy, fo here no man was to be-'^r^. 
puted a friend to the proteftant fuccel-j 
fion who was not ready to acknowledge" 
their fuprematy. The intereft of. thfe. 
prefent royal family was to fucceed with**: 
out opppfitiori and rifque, and to come; 
to the throne in a calm. It was the. in*; 
tereft of ;a faftidn th^t they, ihould pomt?; 
to it in a ftorm. Accordingly the whigs: 
were very near putting in execution fomQ: 
of the wildeftprojefts of ihfurreftions and> 
febellion, under pretence of fecuringwhat; 

there 
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there was not fufficient difpofition, nof 
any preparation at all made to obftruft* 
Happily for the public thefe defign^ 
proved abortive. They were too well 
known to have fucceeded, but they might 
have had, and they would have had, moft 
fatal confequences. The ftorm, that was 
hot raifed to difturb and endanger the late 
king's acceffion, was only deferred. To 
a party, who meant nothing tefs than en- 
groffing the whole power of the go- 
vernment and the whole wealth of the 
nation under the fucceffor, a florm, in 
which every other man fhould be driven 
front him, was too neCeffary, not to be 
conjured up at any rate j and it was la 
immediately after the late king's acceffioh. 
Hd came to the throne eafily, and quietly, 
and took poffeffion of the kingdom with 
a fittle trouble, as he conld have expefted 
if lie: had been not only the queen's fuc- 
ceffisiri but her fon. The whdle nation 
fabmitted chearfully to his government, 
and the queen's fefvants difcharged the 
duty of their offices, whilft M continued 
them in their offices, in fuch a msn^ 

ner 
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ner as to merit his approbation. iTlii* 
was fignified to fome of them, to the fe- 
cretaries in particular, in the ftrongeft 
terms, and according to his majefty's ex- 
prefs older, before the whole council of 
ftate. He might^ think, I thought theft 
that he ought, and every man except th* 
carl of O ■ ■ d ^ who believed or had a 
mind to make others believe that his infiki^ 
fence would be great in the new reign, 
expelled that he woul^have given his 
principal confidence and the principal 
ipower of the adminiftration to the whigs; 
but it was fcarce poffible to expert, that 
he would immediately let loofe the wholt 
fury of party, fuffer the queen*s fervant^ 
who had furely been guilty of no crime 
ftgainft him nor the ftate, to be fo bit* 
terly peifecufcd J and profcribe in effe^ 
every niah in the country who did rid| 
bear the hame of whig. Princes hlavt 
often forgot, on their acccffion to i 
throtie, even perfonal injuries received ii^ 
party quarrels : and the faying of Lewis 
the twelfth of France^ in anfwer to thofe 
who would have perfuaded him to fhew 

feverity 
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fevcrity to la Tremouille, is very de*- 
fcrvedly famous, " God forbid, faid. he^ 
^^ that JLrE WIS the Twelfth fhould reveijge 
^^ the quarrels of the duke of Orleans."* 
Other princes, who have fought their way 
to the throne, have not only exercifed cle- 
mency, but fhewn favour to thofe who 
had flood in arms againflthem: and here 
again I might quote the example.of an- 
other king oi France^ that of Henry the^ 
Fourth. But to take an example in our 
own country, look back to the reftora- 
tion, confider all that paffed froni the year 
1 64 1 to the year 1660, and then com- 
pare the meafures that King Charles the 
^econd was advifed to purfue for the efta- 
JAifhment of his government in the cir- 
cumftances of that time, with thqfe which 
the late king was advifed> and preva^ed 
en, againfl: his opinion, inclination, and 
firft refolution, to purfue, in the circum-f 
ftances I have juft mentioned. I leayq 
the conclufion to the candour and good^ 
fenfe of every impartial reader* 
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l^a thefe lAeafures of unexpeftcd vio- 
lence afone it muft be afcribed, that the 
pretender had any party for him of 
ftrength fufficient to appear and aft. Thefe 
tneafures alone produced the troubles tliat 
foHowcd,;: and dyed the royal ermines of 
a prince, no way fanguinary^ in blood. 
I dm for from excufing one party, for 
fuffering another to drive them into re- 
bellion. I wifh I could forget it myfelf* 
But there are two obfervations on that 
event, which I cannot refufe myfelf to 
make. One is, that the very manner in 
which this rebellion was begun Ihews 
abundantly that it was a ftart of paffion, 
a fiidden phrenzy of men tranfported by 
their refentment, and nothing lefs thaa 
the execution of a defign long premcdi^ 
tated and prepared. The other is, that 
few examples are to be found in hiftory, 
perhaps none, of what happened on this 
occafion, when the fame men, in the 
fame country, and in the compafs of the 
fame year, were ready to rife in arms 
againft one prince without any national 
R caufe ; 
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caafe; and then provoked, by the vio- 
lence :x>f their councils, the oppofite .fac- 
tion to rife in a6):ual rebellion againfl: the 
fiicceflbr. 

. Thefe are Ibme of the efFe6ks: of tmain- 
taining divifionsin a nation, and^of ^-^ 
verning hyfaSttM. I might de&end in- 
to a detail of many fatal confequencea that 
have followed, from the firft falfe ftep 
which was taken, when the prefent fet- 
tlement was fo avowedly made on the 
narrow bottom of party. But I confider 
that this difcourfe is growing into length; 
that I have had and fhall have occafion 
to mention fome of thefe confequences 
elfe where; and that your own reflexions 
on what has been faid, will more than 
fupply what I omit to fay in this place. 
Let me therefore conclude by repeating. 
That dhifion has caufed all the mifchief 
we lament, that union can alone retrieve 
it, and that a great advance towards this 
union was the coalition of parties, fo 
happily begun, fo fuccefsfuUy carried on, 
and of late fo unaccountably neglefted, 

to 
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to fay 110 worfe. But let mcadd, that 
this ttnion can never be compleat^ till 
it become an union of the i&^/zdf with the 
members^ as well as of the members witl^ 
one another: and that fuch an union 
can never be expected till patrit^tifm fills 
the ibrmey and faSiion be baniAied from 
iht adminijiration^ 
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